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Reporting Council Meetings 


O THE EDITOR: I wish to commend 

Tue Livinc CuHurcH for the generous 
space given to the meetings of the National 
Council and for the fairness with which they 
are reported. 

If other Church papers would follow your 
example it would do much to restore the 
integrity of the Church press in the minds of 
theslaityeot they Churchiy...)- 

(Miss) REBEKAH S. HIBBARD. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


——_@——_ 


Walsingham Pilgrimage 


O THE EDITOR: Fr. Hope-Patten, the 

vicar of the parish church in Walsing- 
ham, under whose guidance the historic 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham has been 
revived, has asked me to try to organize a 
group of American Churchmen to visit that 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin. Walsingham 
has become a popular place of pilgrimage 
for English Catholics and the visitors in the 
course of a year now run into the thousands. 

The Sisters of St. Peter maintain a hostel 
for women pilgrims and the Benedictine 
Fathers have one for men. The history of this 
shrine, established in the 12th century and 
revived in 1921, has already been published 
in Tue Livinc Cuurcu. It is a convenient 
and a most interesting place for Churchmen- 
tourists to stop. 

The dates for the American pilgrimage 
will be June 23d and 24th. The usual pro- 
gram for a one-night pilgrimage, under a 
conductor, follows: 


Wepnespay, JuNE 23D 


2e.m. Leave London by motor coach, probably 
from the Church of St. Magnus by 
London Bridge. 


7:30 Arrive Walsingham and first visit to the 
Holy House. 
8:00 Supper. 
8:45 Address and Benediction. 
Confessions. 
Holy House is open for evening visits 
until 10:30. 
9:30 Tea and biscuits in the refectory. 


Tuurspay, St. Joun Barrist’s Day 


8 a.m. Mass and corporate Communion. 
Priests’ Masses. 
Breakfast from after the first Mass. 
10:15 Stations of the Cross. 
11:00 Parish Mass and Sermon. 
12:15 Visit to the Holy House. 
12530) Siuneh: 
2:15  Intercessions and visit to the Holy Wells. 
3:30 Benediction. 
ATS \\smedleas 
5:00 Veneration of St. Vincent and last visit to 


the Holy House and blessing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Leave Walsingham, 

Arrive London. 


By ali) 


There will be opportunity to visit several 
nearby places historically associated with 
Walsingham: St. Giles’, Houghton; the Slip- 
per Chapel; the priory ruins; the medieval 
piscinas; and the extensive remains of the 
Franciscan friary. 

If 21 people make the pilgrimage, the 
total cost from London including bus will be 
25 shillings; if 30 people go, it will be 24 
shillings. If less than 21 go they would have 
to make their own way to Walsingham and 
the train fare from London is £1, and the 


cost at Walsingham, without transportation, 


| is 14 shillings. And so it is plainly seen that 


if 21 Americans, or Canadians, will join the 
party they can make an economical and 
beneficial pilgrimage to the Anglican com- 
munion’s great shrine of the Mother of God. 
The invitation is a gracious gesture on the 
part of Fr. Hope-Patten and his assistants. 
The travelers who are wise enough to accept 
will feel well repaid. I shall be glad to hear 
from interested persons. 
(Rev.) WILLIAM ELWELL. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


—_—_@—_—_ 


Bishop Rhinelander 


O THE EDITOR: Your editorial of 

March 6th on Dean Powell’s taking up 
the dual function of Dean of the Washington 
Cathedral and warden of the College of 
Preachers, stopped short by a paragraph or 
two. The sympathy and understanding of 
the whole Church should be given to the new 
Dean in the very difficult task of following, 
not one great man in one work, but two 
great men in two very important tasks... . 

The cathedral will speak to the centuries 
for the work of Dean Bratenahl, but Bishop 
Rhinelander’s superb work as warden of the 
College is in the less discernable form of 
his influence upon the priests who came to 
the College. Bishop Rhinelander was, and 
is, the College. Everything in it and about it 
was a kind of emanation of his personality. 
To go there out of the bustle of parish life 
meant entering a world made dynamic by 
the strength of a quiet, spiritual power. And 
there was no doubt of the source of that 
spiritual power, for Bishop Rhinelander, like 
Fr. Huntington, has that rare thing, manifest 
saintliness. A fellow priest puts it very well 
when he says that to hear Bishop Rhine- 
lander read the lessons at Evensong was far 
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more thrilling than any great spectacle like 
an opera or a pageant. Not that there was 
anything dramatic or over-strenuous about 
his reading but that, like the good scribe of 
the Kingdom bringing out treasures new and 
old, he could take what was common and 
with his voice and his understanding bring 
out in the reading of it new and unsuspected 
wealth of meaning. His meditations, so fresh 
and incisive, were the heart of the instruction 
at the College. We clergy are a queer race 
who continually skirt the edge of the spiritual 
world without entering into it, but Bishop 
Rhinelander has explored deep places, and 
he encouraged us to launch out a little beyond 
the shores we inhabit. 

It is to be hoped that changes in staff at 
the College do not mean that the Father 
Founder will no longer be available in his 
great work of pastor to pastors. 

(Rev.) WiLFrorp O. Cross. 

Harvey, Ill. 


——_@——. 


Dean Bratenahl 


O THE EDITOR: It is with unusual 

satisfaction that I read in the issue of 
Tue Livinc CHurcH, February 13th, the fair 
and forthright comment on the enforced re- 
tirement of Dean Bratenahl. 

I congratulate you, sir, on your fearless 
attitude on all subjects of controversy. 

ALBERTINE SCHOEPF. 
New York City. 


Undesignated Legacies 


O THE EDITOR: “It is not possible for 

our present limited knowledge . . . to 
survey the Great Assize. . . . But that in- 
ability does not in any way detract from the 
practical meaning of the doctrine itself.” 
These words are taken from the close of the 
second article of the Rev. William M. Hay on 
The Four Last Things [L. C., December 5, 
1936], and are presumed to be in accordance 
with Catholic theology. “We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our judge.” 

In the parable of the talents the least 
that might have been expected of the wicked 
servant was that he should have put his 
lord’s money out to the exchangers that at 
his coming he might have received his own 
with usury. 

In the same number of THE Livinc 
CHURCH there is an appeal from the Philip- 
pines under the caption, What Shall We Do? 
Such an appeal is but a sample of such as 
might be made from the majority if not all 
of the aided dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts of the Church. 

In the description of the Last Judgment 
following the parable of the talents in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel there is a very solemn 
warning given to those who neglect to dis- 
tribute, ending with the words, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it not unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to Me.” 

The recent discussion at the meeting of 
the National Council as to the use of undes- 
ignated legacies, raises again the question 
as to the wisdom of the investment by the 
Church of any and all capital sums at her 
disposal in purely secular and commercial 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


The Courageous Christ 


S WE ENTER upon the observance of Holy Week our 
first thought is of the heroism of our Lord. He could 
have escaped Calvary; He chose, rather, to walk the 

path of truth and right, wherever it might lead and whatever 
it might cost. It took splendid courage. We are told that ‘“He 
set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem,” and St. Mark 
gives us an unforgettable picture when he writes that as the 
disciples were in the way “Jesus went before them; and they 
were amazed; and as they fol- 
lowed, they were afraid.’ He 
knew that the storm was gather- 
ing and would soon break; but 
He went on, strong, steady, 
courageous, unafraid. 

It is good to remember that 
though the disciples were amazed 
and afraid, and at the end, in 
their sudden terror, deserted their 
Master, they were not without 
a touch of His heroism. It was 
St. Thomas—the doubter, the 
man who always faced hard facts 
and could not avoid _ looking 
straight at all obstacles—it was he who said to his fellow 
disciples, when they were all overwhelmed with the hopeless- 
ness of the Jerusalem journey, ‘‘Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him.” It was Peter—the man who sought to persuade 
his Lord to give up the journey and wait in Galilee till their 
cause was stronger—who said, “Lord, to whom should we go 
but to Thee; Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Peter failed 
his Lord on Good Friday; but redeemed that sad past after 
Easter. So, also, did the others. 

The real trouble with most modern discipleship is that 
it takes its religion too easily. Whatever we may say of 
the morbidness of the religion of (say) the 18th century, isn’t 
it strange that so many of us will not do anything that corre- 
sponds to “wrestling with God”? We do not look upon our 
religion so seriously that the taking of it makes us do something 
hard enough to tighten our wills and toughen our faith. The 
spirit of the Lord of Holy Week and Good Friday is always 


Son 


GOOD FRIDAY DAWN 


HE genérous hand of morning writes for me 

A manuscript of loveliness to read: 

Blackbirds’ conversation on the mead, 
Blossom illustrations, and the sea. 


O gift of life’s rich beauty, comes today 

The richer gift, the deeper heritage! 

That God Himself, once reading your clear page, 
For love arose and threw the book away. 


DorotHy LEE RICHARDSON. 


a challenge to the heroic, and we are so afraid to accept that 
challenge for ourselves or to present it to others. We forget 
that we must bring our heroism to Christ; not simply the 
fidelity that comes easy, but the fidelity that comes hard; not 
just the belief we were taught when we were children, but 
belief that has been burned into us by the furnace of adversity. 

Recent years have furnished opportunities—all too many— 
for the quiet bravery which is the very soul of Holy Week 
and Good Friday. We have lived 
through trying times. In spite of 
some approach to business pros- 
perity, we are certainly living 
still in days of confusion. We 
have seen men fall into great mis- 
fortune and shelter themselves at 
any cost. We have seen them lose 
their property—and then aban- 
don their principles. We have 
seen them, when they came to 
desperate straits, twist their 
consciences. 

But we have seen others for 
whom life is a post which nothing 
can make them desert. There are men who can go with 
our Lord to the Cross and suffer and die with Him. When 
a man stands firm like that, in spite of disappointment, 
discouragement, suffering, or loss, life straightway becomes 
wonderful for other men. It is significant that foremost among 
the first converts of the Lord Jesus were a penitent thief and a 
Roman centurion, who came to faith because they saw how 
Christ faced suffering and death. 

There are men and women all about us who can be won 
in the same way. They do not care much for arguments about 
religion; they forget the fine words we say about our faith; 
but they can appreciate people who remain true when they are 
hard hit. One act of fortitude can carry conviction faster than 
a hundred explanations of belief. There is one argument that 


‘cannot be mistaken—and we can set it forth if we have read 


aright the lesson our Lord was preaching on His way to Jeru- 
salem, throughout His agony and trial, and on the Cross. That 
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lesson is to be ready to put ourselves at least to some incon- 
venience for the things we are supposed to believe; to stand 
firm for the things we know are true; never to hold back and 
save oneself from sacrifice, never to slip away with but the 
insinuation of a feeble effort for the right; to quicken always 
to endure strain at the call of duty; to be worthy disciples 
of the Courageous Christ. 


Good Friday Services 


HE STEADY progress of the Christian year brings us 
again to Good Friday, when most of our churches will 

be crowded for the Three Hour Service from 12 to 3. This is 
one service that seems to have an appeal to Catholics and 
Protestants alike, and we are glad to see the steady increase 
in attendance at this service in churches of many denominations. 

We rejoice also at the growing practice of closing business 
houses during these three sacred hours so that business men 
and women can attend church. Indeed this seems to us a far 
better practice than the setting aside of Good Friday as a 
secular holiday, as has been done in some communities and 
states and proposed in others. Despite the good intentions lying 
behind these proposals, a holiday is to most people a time of 
amusement and relaxation rather than of fasting and spiritual 
exercises. If Good Friday were generally observed as a holiday 
we fear it would decrease rather than intensify its religious 
character, as indeed has been the case in many countries in 
which it has long been observed as a holiday. We recall for 
example the groups of festive Mexicans picnicking on the 
steps of churches which we have seen in that country. 

But the Three Hour Service ought not to be the only 
religious observance provided by our parishes on Good Friday. 
There are still many business houses, as well as factories and 
shops, that are not closed during this period, and Churchmen 
who cannot attend this service ought not to be deprived of 
the ministrations of the Church on Good Friday. Moreover, 
the Prayer Book provides for this, as for all days, the usual 
services of Morning and Evening Prayer, with lessons and 
psalms of great beauty and inspiration. In addition there is 
the Altar Service—either the impressive drama of the Mass 
of the Presanctified or the simpler devotions consisting of the 
earlier part of the Liturgy—with the appropriate Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel. The Litany and the Penitential Office 
are both suitable for the day.* There is in addition the beauti- 
ful service of Tenebrae, which is being increasingly presented 
in our parishes on the evenings in Holy Week. 

The Three Hour Service is a heavy burden on the priest, 
and one may as well frankly admit that it often becomes tire- 
some to the layman also. We would not abandon it, but neither 
do we feel that it should crowd out all other observance of 
Good Friday, as if there were no other lessons of the day and 
no topic other than the Seven Words appropriate for 
meditation and prayer. Even if the rector is wearied by the 
preparation and delivery of the meditations for the Three 
Hour Service he can have the Altar service and a plain service 
of Evening Prayer without sermon to good advantage and the 
enrichment of the spiritual life of his parish. We feel that many 
lay people would welcome these privileges in parishes in which 
they are not now available. 

The Bible, the Prayer Book, and the Hymnal are full of 


spiritual treasures for Good Friday. Let’s use more of them. 


*An unusual but effective and appropriate Three Hour Servi ini 
u e anc 1 ervice comb: 
the Prayer Book Litany, Penitential Office, Altar Service, and Evening Beaks 
was described by the Rev. Don M. Gury in an article entitled The Good 
Friday Liturgy, published in Ture Livinc Cuurcn of March: 23, 1935 
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Kuling School 
UR NEWS COLUMNS this week contain an inter- 


esting item telling of improvements being made at the 
Kuling School for the Children of Missionaries in China. 
This was a project dear to the heart of the late Bishop Lloyd, 
who served for many years as chairman of the school’s board 
of trustees. Indeed Bishop Lloyd often referred to Kuling 
as his “pet child,” and he longed to see the school firmly estab- 
lished in strength “as a witness to the power of the Incarna- 
tion.” 

One of the greatest problems of foreign missionaries is that 
of educating their children, and Kuling School was founded 
for the express purpose of meeting this problem so far as 
the missionaries in the Orient are concerned. Kuling pro- 
vides splendid educational facilities in China, where the 
children can spend the holidays with their parents, thus at 
the same time avoiding the great expense of sending them to 
America for school, and keeping the family from being sep- 
arated for long periods of time. 

Although Kuling School is not supported through the 
budget of the national Church, and is not strictly speaking a 
missionary enterprise, it is an invaluable adjunct to the mis- 
sionary cause, and is well deserving of the support of Church 


people. 
Pe es ee 


A Conference for Candidates 
N IMPORTANT conference in personal religion for a 


selected group of seminary students has been announced 
by the Order of the Holy Cross, as reported in our issue of 
March 13th. With the hearty approval of the Presiding Bishop, 
ten picked men from four seminaries in the Church will meet 
at the Holy Cross Monastery for three weeks, where they 
will be given practical instruction in the spiritual life. 

We cannot commend this conference too highly. We hope 
that it will be successful, and that in future years similar con- 
ferences will be held not only at Holy Cross but elsewhere 
with the practical object of bringing together students of 
different seminaries for a course of intensive training in the 
cultivation of the spiritual life. The Forward Movement 
Commission has noted this as one of the greatest needs of the 
Church, and has appointed a comittee to study practical ways 
of deepening the spiritual life of candidates for Holy Orders. 
The Holy Cross venture is certainly a practical step in that 
direction. We shall await its results with great interest. 


> 


“World Christianity” 
EW PUBLICATIONS in the field of religious journal- 


ism are constantly being inaugurated, despite the difficult 
conditions under which most publications of this type struggle. 
Latest to come to our attention is a quarterly publication 
entitled World Christianity. This is a digest publication, issued 
in the format that has been made familiar by Reader’s Digest 
and its many imitators, and that is already familiar in the field 
of religion through the monthly Religious Digest. World Chris- 
tianity, however, is more than an imitator and its first issue 
looks very promising. 

World Christianity is sponsored by “A Movement for 
World Christianity,” the successor organization to the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and the Modern Missions 
Movement. Although primarily a digest, it contains a number 
of original articles as well. Prof. Charles S. Braden of North- 
western University is chairman of the editorial committee of 
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five, one of whom is Dr. Frederick C. Grant, Dean of Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. There is also a board of nine 
distinguished editorial counsellors drawn from various reli- 
gious bodies, in which the Episcopal Church is represented by 
Bishop Parsons of California. 

The articles in the first issue of World Christianity are 
drawn from a wide number of religious periodicals published 
in America, Europe, and Asia. In addition there are several 
worth-while special articles and a carefully selected book 
review department. Most of the book reviews are original, 
but one of them is condensed from THe Livinc Cuurcu. 
This periodical is also drawn upon for the interesting and 
significant news item concerning the presentation of the 
portrait of the Emperor of Japan to St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto, 
written for us by Miss Edith L. Foote, and published in a 
November issue. 

‘There is a real place in religious journalism for such a 
publication as World Christianity. We are glad to welcome it 
to the fellowship of the religious press and wish it success. 


+ 


Church and State Studies 
HE PROBLEM of the right relationship between 


Church and State is one that is agitating many parts of 
the Christian world today, and that is gaining increasing 
significance in our own country. We are glad to see therefore 
that the Universal Christian Council, in preparation for the 
World Conference on Life and Work to be held at Oxford 
next July, has gathered together two valuable packets con- 
taining books and study material on this subject. Packet No. 1 
contains the valuable booklet by Dr. J. H. Oldham, Church, 
Community, and State; the book by Dr. Henry S. Leiper, 
Christ's Way and the W orld’s—in Church, State, and Society; 
a Discussion Syllabus based upon it; and a booklet by Charles 
H. Corbett, The Church and the World Crisis—all for $1.00. 
Packet No. 2 contains the same material plus Christianity and 
Our World by Dr. John C. Bennett—all for $1.25. Either 
of these packets can be obtained from the Universal Christian 
Council, 287 Fourth avenue, New York, and we commend 
them to all individuals and groups in the Church interested 
in this important subject. 


+> 


The Wave of Intolerance 


NEW PLEA for the repeal of the lassachusetts 

Teacher’s Oath Act, which singles out teachers for a 
special test of their loyalty to the nation, is made by President 
Conant of Harvard in his annual report to the board of over- 
seers this month. Mr. Conant says: 


“In June, 1935, the Massachusetts legislature passed an 
act ‘requiring that an oath or affirmation be taken and sub- 
scribed to by certain professors, instructors, and teachers in 
the colleges, universities, and schools of the commonwealth. 
This act which took effect on October 1, 1935, appeared to 
require that the corporation should not allow any United 
States citizen to teach who failed to take a prescribed form of 
oath supporting the Constitution of the United States and the 
constitution of the commonwealth. The passage of this bill 
had been opposed by nearly all of the presidents of the colleges 
in this state. To our minds it was both an unnecessary and 
unwise piece of legislation. Although the act as drawn was 
far from clear in regard to certain technicalities, the corpora- 
tion decided, after careful consideration and consulting counsel, 
that the university should not enter into a legal controversy 
concerning the mode of enforcing this law. Therefore, much 
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as I disliked the measure, I expressed the hope that all members 
of the faculties would take the oath; no member failed to do so. 
An attempt to have the bill repealed at the last session was 
unsuccessful. I trust that the new legislature now in session 
will recognize that the passage of this bill was a step backward 
in the history of the state. 

“Such a piece of legislation as the Teacher’s Oath Bill is 
merely a reflection of the general wave of intolerance which 
has been rising in this country but which I believe is now 
beginning to recede. Those who understand the true nature of 
the functions of an institution of higher education have always 
stood firm in their support of the principle of free inquiry.” 


Certainly Mr. Conant is right in describing the Teacher’s 
Oath Act as “‘a reflection of the general wave of intolerance 
which has been rising in this country.” We hope he is right 
in his belief that that wave of intolerance is now beginning 
to recede—but we are somewhat doubtful of that. 


-— o 
The “Rochester Churchman” 
E CONGRATULATE the diocese of Rochester, 


youngest in the Church, on the inauguration of the 
newest diocesan periodical, the Rochester Churchman. Vhe 
first issue, dated Lent 1937, is attractively printed in 12mo 
format, consisting of eight pages, and subsequent issues are 
promised “‘at intervals.” On the cover is a picture of Bishop 
Reinheimer, Coadjutor of the diocese, and there is also a 
picture and message from the diocesan, Bishop Ferris. The 
name of the editor is not given, but whoever is responsible for 
this first issue is to be congratulated on a fine beginning. We 
wish the Rochester Churchman a long life and a successful one. 


+> 


Centennial of an Ecclesiastical Firm 


E EXTEND our congratulations to the fine old eccle- 

siastical firm of Cox Sons and Vining, which is cele- 
brating its centennial this year. It was in a small shop on 
Southampton street in London that Cox & Sons began making 
vestments for the clergy and gowns for the faculties of uni- 
versities one hundred years ago. The New York establishment 
was opened in 1876. In 1894 the name of the firm was changed 
to Cox Sons & Vining. We wish this firm continued success 
in the century that is to come. 


> 


It Pays to Advertise 


E ARE somewhat embarrassed at the overwhelming 

response to the brief note that we appended to a letter in 
THe Livinc CHurcH of March 6th requesting a gift sub- 
scription for the Americans in training at Nashdom Abbey. 
Not one but several readers have promptly sent us $5.00 to 
enter a subscription for this purpose. 

Rather than flood Nashdom Abbey with a totally unnec- 
essary number of copies of THE Livinc Cuurcn, we have 
written all but the first of these contributors suggesting that 
they permit their gift subscriptions to be sent instead to the 
non-American bishops of the Church in Japan and China. 
A missionary in the Orient, in whose judgment we have great 
confidence, has appealed for these subscriptions, observing that 
if these bishops were more familiar with the work of the 
American Church as presented each week in our columns it 
would be tremendously valuable in binding together the 
British, Canadian, American, and native work in those two 
Anglican Churches of the East. Several of the donors have 
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expressed their willingness to have their gift subscriptions 
used in this way, but if all of the non-American bishops in 
these countries are to be supplied with gift subscriptions we 
shall require five or six more gift subscriptions at $5.00 each. 
We shall be glad to hear from any readers who wish to share 
in making possible for these foreign Church leaders to receive 
Tue Livinc CHurRCH regularly. 

If we wanted to find a moral for this overwhelming re- 
sponse to our casual suggestion it would be this: It pays to 


advertise in THe Living Cuurcu. Advertisers, please note! 


- 


Through the Editor’s Window 


EPORTING the annual service of the Sons of the American 
Revolution at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, the New 
York Herald-Tribune says: “Marching to the Altar, the white- 
robed choir sank The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Must have made a hit all right. 


“T am discouraged with my nose, 
“°Cause all it ever does is—blows.” 
—Bethany Home Chronicle. 


You ought to be a cat like me; 
You’d never need a hankerchee. 


—Livy, the Office Cat. 


Church Attendance 


This is the way the church 
sometimes looks to the pastor 
when he goes into the pulpit ! 
The pastor would just as soon 
preach to a wood-pile 
as to empty benches. There is 
no inspiration in vacant pews! 

BE REGULAR! 
* Ok Ok 


THISISTHEWAYITOUGHTTOLOOKATEVERYSERVI 
CE,ANDITWILLIFEACHONEDOESHISPARTBYCO MI 
NGHIMSELFANDBRINGINGAFRIEND,ORRELATIVE! 
OURUSHERSWOULDEARNTHEBIGSALARY (???) WEP 
AYTHEMFORSEATINGTHECONGREGATION!THEB 
ESTWAYONEARTHTO“PEPUP” THEPREACHERISTO 
HIDEEMPTYBENCHESWITHPEOPLE! 
—St. Paul’s Times. 


We endorse the sentiment, but remind the editor of St. Paul’s 
Times that the fire laws require an aisle down the center. 


+> 
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THE LIVING CHURCH 


Marcu 20, 1937 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 


That Sacred Mystery—The Church 
I. VARYING GRADES OF LOYALTY 


N TREATING of Church loyalty, of course only Church 
[ estes are considered. One does not look for loyalty 

in a non-Churchman, any more than for patriotism in an 
alien. Again, the instinct for loyalty is so elemental that it can 
be expected of all normal persons. But how widely variant is 
this loyalty in Church members, ranging all the way from a 
ruling passion to almost zero! 

I take no credit to myself when I affirm that merged with 
my idea of God, the idea of the Church is a paramount value 
in my life. To me the Church is a permanent and regulative 
fact. To me the Church is more universal and reliable than 
the material universe itself. It is a scale of reference for measur- 
ing any part or the whole of human society. Its residual 
philosophy is a test of any other philosophy. And all that, 
while the Church is an infant in age, and imperfect in all 
stages of its history. (Except for awkwardness in common 
usage, I would not call the Church “it” but rather “her’’; a 
being charged with life, personality, and endless continuance. ) 

This conception. is not mine, but the Church’s own. I re- 
ceived it from her. Yet when in moments of abandon I thus 
openly declare myself to certain fellow-Churchmen and friends, 
I find them disagreeing. Some look at me as if I were demented. 
They are evasive and soothing as if fearful of aggravating my 
symptoms. Others dismiss me as visionary or as unjustifiably 
doctrinaire. Others urge a suspension of all claims until the 
millenium shall have arrived. Others charge me with unspir- 
ituality and a subtle form of idolatry. 

The ones who worry me are fine personalities, marked by 
extreme critical ability, candor, and no little virtuousness—even 
Christlikeness of life. These say I make too much of the 
Church; that the Church has been and continues to be very 
unlike Christ; that our loyalty is only rationalization of an 
ideal, encouraging a pseudo religion and delaying justice and 
human welfare. This type of objector is keen for social reform, 
and I must admit that they dream, sacrifice, and work for it. 

But I can’t change. My spirits may become depressed. 
More and more I feel unwilling, and indeed unable, to argue. - 
But I cannot change. Loyalty is not like dress to be put off 
and on with the change of climate and fashion. It is something 
integrated with every cell of one’s being. To lose it would be 
like losing one’s personality. 

After severe rebuffs—and I try not to be a bore—I begin 
to doubt my own reasonableness, and to wonder whether there 
is something freakish in my make-up. Who am I, and what 
did I ever do, that this conviction should have seized upon 
me? Is it an incubus that intends to ride me all my days? Should 
I tear it off and become free of it, like the others? 

And then again, comes the vision of the Church, not iden- 
tical with, yet inseparable from, the Kingdom of Heaven. I 
turn again to that sentence written not in an ivory tower but 
in prison: “Christ is the head of the Church .. . loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word, that He 
might present it to Himself a glorious Church. . . . This is a 
great mystery.” 


There is nothing on earth that so appeals to my loyalty. 


Negro Work in Liberia 


Past and Present 


What of the Future? 


By the Rt. Rev. Leopold Kroll 


Bishop of Liberia 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the Church in the 

United States, recognizing a responsibility to God 

for the freed slaves who had settled on the west 

coast of Africa, began a work in Cape Palmas, a town at 
the western end of what is now the republic of Liberia. 

The lot of these people, who had been weaned from their 

tribal life, who knew not from what section of this vast 
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Fr. Baldwin, Fr. Kroll, Bro. Edwards, and acolytes are shown with the 
Bishop in front of the church building at Bolahun. 


continent they and their forefathers had been taken, and who 
had been educated away from the knowledge of obtaining 
sustenance in primitive environments, was most heart-rending. 
Many had died of fevers and other causes. Most trying of 
all, they were constantly harassed by warring tribes of the 
coast and hinterland. It was a heroic struggle these people 
made to establish a country where the Negro could find 
himself and eventually take his place among the peoples of 
the world. 

To help them to realize their ideal, self-sacrificing men 
and women offered their services. These missionaries set out 
fearlessly into the unknown where certain death awaited most 
of them. This section of the west coast of Africa was, in those 
early days, the White man’s graveyard. In its soil rest the 
earthly remains of many martyrs, Black as well as White, to 
the cause of Christ. 

The blood of these was not shed in vain, for today the 
republic of Liberia is slowly but surely taking its place in the 
life of the nations of the world and fulfilling its destiny. 

For the Church in the United States, Liberia is the one 
door open to us into Africa. This continent, teeming with 
life and rich in natural resources, is being influenced by the 
world through aggression and exploitation. All of Africa is 
now under the rule of European powers with the exception 
of this little piece of land on the west coast, the republic of 
Liberia. Here alone can our great country strike a sympathetic 
chord. 

Our branch of the Church has, for a hundred years, been 
in the forefront of expressing the spirit of helpfulness. A native 
ministry was trained, churches, schools, and hospitals were 
‘built and maintained. Many of the leading men and women 


in Liberia received their training under the Church’s guidance. 
This is the glory of the past generation. 

What is to be done with this monument of our fore- 
fathers? 

The second century of the Church’s work in Liberia 
opens with a cut of two-thirds in the appropriations. The 
“depression” is the reason given. However, does not the cause 
lie deeper than the depression? Is it not that our Lord’s 
Commission, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel,” 
is no longer the burning issue that it was in the past century? 

Until a few years ago the Church maintained Cuttington’ 
College and Brierly Hall at Cape Palmas. From this center, 
at the eastern end of Liberia, an active work was carried 
into the hinterland. All along the coast of 350 miles churches 
and schools were supported in part by funds from the States. 
In Monrovia and surrounding country it was the same. For 
30 miles up the St. Paul river the Church had ministered to 
the people. 

Today, practically all support has been withdrawn from 
this part of the field. Cuttington College and Brierly Hall 
are closed. The buildings are falling to pieces, ravaged by 
termites and the deteriorating influences of the elements. The 
church buildings are all in need of repair. All development is 
at a standstill. The present economic conditions of the country 
are such that the native people are unable to give much finan- 
cial support to the clergy with the result that many of our 
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priests have had to seek secular employment for their mainte- 
nance. Along the 30 miles of the navigable part of the St. 
Paul river, from Monrovia to White Plains, the Church is 
hardly more than a name. At Clay Ashland the buildings of 
a boys’ school are in ruins. At Crozierville the foundations of 
another school are hidden by a dense tropical growth. At 
Balohmah a faithful native priest is living on the grounds of 
the Fanny Schuyler Memorial School, farming for a living 
and holding services in the neighboring towns, so that the 
Church can keep the government grant of this property. At 
Pandemai the work has practically been abandoned. 
Monrovia, the capital city of Liberia, should be the 
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center of a strong, forward moving work in the surround- 
ing country. The present appropriation allows for the part 
salary of one native priest at St. Thomas’ Church for the 
Kroo people. Workers of other Christian bodies are center- 
ing their efforts here; we have been withdrawing. Six Sisters 
of another communion have just arrived to open a girls’ 
school. A well organized staff of priests is conducting a large 
day school for boys and doing parochial work. Unless the 
Church awakens to its opportunity the outlook is, that, whereas 


we were in the forefront of __ ee ceaeaee 


service, we will become a 
small struggling minority. 
At Bromley, 15 miles up 
the St. Paul river from Mon- 
rovia, stands a monument to 
Julia C. Emery on a 260-acre 
piece of property, strategically 
located for a girls’ school. 
It has the chance of becoming 
the leading girls’ school of 
Liberia. There is also room at 
this station for a boys’ agri- 
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ideal of woman and her place in the family can be given. 
If these people in the hinterland are to be led into a larger 
and better life the woman must be recognized as an im- 
portant factor. 

It is to our boys’ schools we must’ look for our teachers 
and evangelists. The work at Bolahun would be at a stand- 
still were it not for the young men who act as interpreters 
and teachers. Three distinct languages are spoken in the sur- 
rounding country and for a white man to express his thoughts 
in African idioms is next to 
impossible unless he happens 
to be a genius in languages. 

A Sunday at Bolahun takes 
one back to the early days of 
the Church. The heathen are 
assembled in the town palaver 
house. The African, being 
naturally religiously inclined, 
takes a keen interest in “God 
palaver.” The first step from 
heathenism is his introduction 
into the Church as a catechu- 
men. He receives at a special 


cultural school to supplement 
the industrial school at Cape 
Mount. Because of lack of 
necessary funds this school was 
about to be closed. At present it is being carried along on a 
“special.” It would be an irreparable loss to allow this monu- 
ment of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the beloved memory of 
Julia C. Emery to become a ruin of a glorious past. 

Is our duty to help support this part of the field finished ? 
Other religious organizations do not think so, for they are 
sending in workers where we have been most active in the 
past. The Bishop has plans, the question is whether the Church 
at home will awaken to its responsibilities and carry on. The 
alternative is not a pleasing picture. Liberia and other fields 
may suffer because of the lack of vision and inertia, but more 
than this is at stake in this crisis. Our whole structure will 
rise or fall in proportion to the response. A living Church 
is a missionary Church. This is a matter to be considered by 
those who are this year studying the work of the Church among 
the Negroes. 

There is another side of the picture which is not so 
gloomy. ‘Iwo stations are actively developing a work worthy 
of the highest eommendation. Cape Mount and Bolahun 
are the bright spots in an otherwise sombre setting. Even these 
may suffer if we lose sight of the general field and permit them 
to follow a policy of isolation. They must also have a vision 
of the whole work in Liberia. 

The Mission at Bolahun, near the northwestern corner 
of Liberia, is supported by contributions through the Order 
of the Holy Cross. Under their supervision, five Sisters of 
the Community of the Holy Name carry on a school for girls, 
act as nurses at the hospital and take part in the evangelistic 
work in the surrounding towns. 

Having a school where girls could “learn book” was an 
unheard of thing in this part of Africa until the Sisters came. 
It required several years of patient waiting to get a group 
of girls to start a school. Little girls, in the African hinter- 
land, do most of the chores at home. When the rice is ripening 
the children are busy in the fields driving away the flocks of 
rice birds. During the harvest they do their share in the 
gathering in of the crop. The mission school for girls is not 
only a place for “book learning” but also one where a higher 
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service a wooden cross, which 
he wears at all times. He at- 
tends the services of the 
Church but leaves after the reading of the Gospel. A Christian 
under discipline has to sit with the catechumens and leave 
when they do. 

To complete the round of the Church’s ministrations the 
mission has a hospital. The physician and surgeon is Sister 
Joan of the Order of the Companion Sisters of the Com- 
munity of the Sacred Passion. For a number of years she had 
worked at the Mother House in East Africa and so came 
well equipped in understanding the people and their ailments. 

In this part of Africa, a woman doctor had been an un- 
heard of thing but it did not take long before the natives 
found out that she knew “medicine”? as well as the men. 
Her reputation is now established and there is no lack of 
patients. For the first time native women are receiving medical 
attention in child bearing. The African custom forbids the 
presence of a man at birth and five days afterwards. This 
law prohibited men physicians from attending them. The rate 
of mortality among women and children was naturally very 
high. It is hoped that within a short time Dr. Joan can have 
a maternity ward for mothers.and the training of midwives. 
Already several native midwives have come to her for in- 
struction, 

The President of Liberia is keenly interested in this part 
of our work and our doctors at Bolahun and Cape Mount 
have been appointed sanitation officers. This gives them 
authority to go ahead in case of any epidemics and to make 
the chiefs clean up their towns. This coming year leper set- 
tlements will be established near Cape Mount and Bolahun 
and be placed under the supervision of our doctors. 

What has been said of Bolahun can be said of the mission 
at Cape Mount. St. John’s School and Bethany are being 
developed to take care of the more advanced pupils from the 
country schools. Here we will be able to train teachers and 
evangelists. Already such young people are building up 
schools in the country districts under the supervision of 
trained workers. 

St. Timothy’s Hospital will, this coming year, occupy a 

(Continued on page 362) ‘ 
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Old Catholicism and the German State 
By the Rev. Anton A. Mueller, Ph.D. 


Canon of All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


T IS EVIDENT from the exchange of New Year’s mes- 

sages between the Bishop of the German Old Catholics 

and Chancellor Adolf Hitler [L. C., February 27th, 
p. 269] that there is no conflict between Old Catholicism and 
the Third Reich. The key to this amazing phenomenon lies 
in the Old Catholic outlook on the problem of the relation 
of Church and State. True to its genius, Old Catholicism 
which purports to be a return to the ideals and principles of 
primitive Christianity, looks for the right solution of the 
problem of the relation between Church and State, to the 
concept of “the Kingdom of God.’ They appeal to the saying 
of our Lord that “the Kingdom of God is like to leaven,” as 
meaning that the energies of light, love, and life emanating 
from God are to be infused into the vineyard of humanity in 
order that mankind may rise to newness of life and bear 
fruit abundantly. Most intimately bound up with these life- 
giving energies of God is the ethos (the law, the justice) of 
the Kingdom of God. All that spells seeking the Kingdom of 
God and the justice thereof is nothing other than a furthering 
of the efficacious power of the leaven of God’s Kingdom. 
Everywhere that this leaven is found operating in men, men 
are transformed, they are turned from children of this world 
into children of light. And these men are in their turn the 
“salt” of this world. Measured by the pattern of primitive 
Christianity, the Church would thus be the bearer of the 
energies of the Kingdom of God and of the ethos of His 
Kingdom; in other words, the Church would be the living 
and true witness of the Kingdom of God and of the justice 
thereof. Yet not the witness only, but also the protagonist of 
God’s cause, struggling with all her might for the realization 
of the ideals and principles set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that basic law of God’s Kingdom. The true disciples 
of Christ are in fact citizens of the Kingdom of God, living 
according to the laws of this Kingdom. 

The Christian has his being in the kingdoms of this world, 
in states, in nationalities. It is his constant desire and endeavor 
to raise the ethos of these commonwealths ever more and more 
toward the high peaks of the law of the Kingdom of God, by 
example, by exhortation, and the like. Old Catholic teachers 
never tire of insisting that the Church is, as the primitive 
Church shows plainly enough, the cell-formation of a re- 
-newed, a regenerated humanity. To come to see aright the 
relation between Church and State one must carefully con- 
sider the primitive Christian community, not the subsequent, 
historically evolved ecclesiastical organizations. For among 
these latter there are Church formations that are far from 
tallying with the original purpose of the Church, Ecclesiastical 
organizations, both Catholic and Protestant, sprang up which 
served not the cause of the Kingdom of God, but the advan- 
tages of a priestly craft avid of power and covetous of money ; 
who themselves erected kingdoms like to the kingdoms of this 
world and laid claim to universal supremacy. Such Churches 
brought not light, but fire on the earth. 

To be sure, the primitive Church as bearer of the Kingdom 
of God could not avoid coming into conflict with the pagan 
State, yet not in order to destroy the State, but only to 
transform, to spiritualize it. 

Thus, in the Old Catholic view, state and nation are 
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simply secular phenomena; the Church’s business is not to 
neutralize but to fulfil them, to replenish them with energies 
trom God in order that, instead of perishing, they may in- 
crease Godward and grow up into Him more and more. It 
is the business of the Church to be instrumental in teaching 
man that he is a divinely planted seed-kernel, one that needs 
indeed the earth (home and nation) but who needs above all 
else the sun (God) in order to develop aright. 

Leaving the subject of the Old Catholic ecclesiastical 
outlook and ideology, we come to matters more concrete and 
prosaic. 

Amid the great upheaval and turmoil of the times, it is 
not only the great Roman and Evangelical communions that 
have to face the gravest of problems, but those smaller Cath- 
olic Churches of the Utrecht Old Catholic communion, too. 
Determined as they are to preserve their Christian and Cath- 
olic identity in faith and morals intact, all have new and 
peculiar tasks set them by the times, especially in Germany, 
to which country we must confine our brief remarks here. 


HEN in Germany the storm of protest against the 
dogma of Papal infallibility had, as a result of the 
Franco-German War, largely subsided, no one could have 
surmised that another day would dawn when German Old 
Catholicism would be drawn into a powerful external move- 
ment and play a momentous role in the Christian history of 
the fatherland. But just this is what is happening to German 
Old Catholicism in our day. And with “Catholic and German” 
for their watch-word, the German Old Catholics have enthu- 
siastically rallied round their singularly able leader, Bishop 
Erwin Kreuzer; and backed by a well-organized and active 
“Catholic National Church Movement” under the direction 
of a number of energetic and deeply religious men, both 
priests and laymen, and widely publicized through a bi-monthly 
organ, the Rome-free Catholic, most Old Catholic parishes 
have been having unusually large accessions. New congrega- 
tions and mission centers are being formed and churches 
built, especially in the Ruhr region and in the Rhine provinces, 
and there is withal a noticeable, a truly marvelous revival of 
the spiritual life. And thus, Old Catholicism in Germany is 
wide awake to its historic mission and performing it heroically. 
In the providence of a merciful God this may be leaven 
which will contribute mightily to the religious salvation of the 
German nation. 

It may be of interest here to point out that Roman Cathol- 
icism takes the Catholic National Church Movement, spon- 
sored by the German Old Catholics, so seriously that the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Rottenburg, present occupant of 
the see that well-known opponent of Papal infallibility 
at the Vatican Council, Dr. Hefele, devotes to this rapidly 
growing movement a special paragraph in his Lenten pastoral 
letter, while the Archbishop of Breslau envisages a not distant 
future when his now so numerous flock may be “reduced to 
a mere handful.” Repudiating the Roman Catholic charge 
that their Old Catholic antagonists are not moved by any 
basically religious motives but are merely taking advantage 
of the revival of nationalism in the Third Reich for the 
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The World Conference on Faith and Order* 


By the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 


Associate Secretary for America 


HRISTIAN UNITY is on the air. Wherever one 
tunes in, the voices of the Christian world give constant 
expression to the Saviour’s prayer, ‘that they all may 

be one.” They come from the Churches of the mission field, 
impatient of their imported divisions, but no less from the 
Churches at home, dissatisfied any longer with complacent 
acceptance of separation and competition. The forces of dis- 
ruption are spent; everywhere there is longing for unity. 

But how is this longing to be made a reality? The answer 
given by our General Convention in 1910 was simple: “The 
next step toward unity is the clear statement and full consid- 
eration of those things in which the Churches agree and those 
things in which they differ.” So simple as to seem an axiom! 
Yet it was a new idea in the ecclesiastical world—to stop con- 
troversy, and to sit down together to try to understand one 
another, affirming and building on those truths we hold in 
common, and studying together those disagreements which 
block the way to full unity. Out of that proposal has come a 
series of world conferences of the Churches: the preliminary 
meeting at Geneva in 1920; Lausanne in 1927; and now the 
second World Conference at Edinburgh in 1937. 

Meeting in Edinburgh, the Conference comes back to its 
birthplace. It was at the International Missionary Conference 
there in 1910 that Bishop Brent had the inspiration from which 
the Faith and Order Movement grew. At that gathering, fear 
of controversy banned all mention of theological issues dividing 
the delegates. Creed, ministry, sacraments were not to be 
spoken of. That such restrictions should be necessary seemed 
to the great-souled Bishop of the Philippines a pitiful surrender. 
Could Christian men not be trusted to speak together of the 
things that each held previous? Could there be any unity until 
these things were discussed? He came back to General Con- 
vention that fall with the vision of a conference for the consid- 
eration of just those subjects which had been ruled out at 
Edinburgh. And the experience of the succeeding years has 
proved how true that vision was to the real needs and desires 
of the Christian world. His voice, so challenging and yet so 
reassuring at Lausanne, will be missed. But at Edinburgh this 
year men will speak their convictions freely and fully,’ yet in 
unbroken fellowship. Thus far have we already gone on the 
road toward unity. 

The Conference delegates will number something more 
than 400. Most of these have long been appointed, by the 
official action of their Churches; some appointments are still 
to be made. The list just published has more than 334 
names.{ They are the leading men of their Churches, and 
they come as official representatives. The Conference has no 
codpted members, though there will be a youth group selected 
by the World’s Student Christian Federation present as ob- 
servers. Visitors too will be welcome at the full sessions, and 
there is ample accommodation for them in the great Assembly 
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Hall of the Church of Scotland where the Conference will be 
held. But the Conference is a conference of Churches through 
their chosen representatives. 

The delegates of the Episcopal Church will be Bishop 
Clingman, Bishop Manning, Bishop Parsons, Bishop Perry, 
Bishop Oldham, the Rev. Drs. Dun, Gavin, and Robbins, 
C. P. Morehouse of Milwaukee, and President Sills of 
Bowdoin. Alternates are Bishop Gray, Bishop McDowell, 
the Rev. Francis J. Bloodgood, the Rev. Charles T. Bridge- 
man, the Rev. William H. Dunphy, the Rev. Charles R. 
Fielding, the Rev. Charles W. Lowry, Jr., President Eddy 
of Hobart, Miss Helen Brent, and Miss Elizabeth Matthews. 

Ninety-eight Churches, from every continent, have ap- 
pointed representatives, and the final count will reach more 
than a hundred. They are Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples, Friends (‘‘Quakers’’), Eastern Orthodox, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Old Catholic, Presbyterian, and Reformed, and 
—happy augury!—‘United.” It will be necessary to use three 
official languages, English, French, and German. 

There will be an opening service on August 3d, and then a 
day given to full sessions. But the real work of the conference 
will begin when the great gathering splits up into four sections, 
and these into subsections of about 2() members each. For a week 
these small groups in close and intimate conference will discuss 
the four subjects of the program—The Grace of God, The 
Church and the Word, The Sacraments and the Ministry, and 
The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship**—and seek to draft 
statements that will prepare the way for unity. These state- 
ments will come before the full Conference during the last 
week for discussion and revision, and will then be referred to 
the Churches as the Report of the Conference. On the closing 
day it is planned to unite in a common affirmation of our 
loyalty to the divine Head of the Church. 


HE significance of these particular subjects may not appear 

at first sight. That is because they are the results of the 
studies of the previous Conference at Lausanne, and repre- 
sent not a logical order but the chief points at which differences 
of conviction were found to exist. More than that, they repre- 
sent the points of view of different Church-families as to the 
essential conditions of unity. Thus to Anglicans the ministry 
and sacraments seem of prime importance; but to Lutherans, 
that place seems to belong to the doctrine of the Word of God. 
Lutherans and Reformed (Presbyterians) lay great stress on 
the doctrine of grace in the form it took at the Reformation. 
But the interests of American Protestantism generally lie 
along the lines of Life and Worship—questions of practice 
rather than of doctrine. Thus the program seeks to give every 
point of view full opportunity of expression, and the result 
will surely be an enrichment and enlargement of our under- 
standing of each other’s treasures. 

That same end will be sought in the services planned for 
the Sunday evenings, when speakers from different commun- 
ions will seek to express the fulness of the life of devotion 
as experienced in their respective traditions, sacramental, evan- 
gelical, Quaker silence, mystical. 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Paul Elmer More 


By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


Fellow and Tutor, General Theological Seminary 


NE OF AMERICA’S most notable literary figures 

and an internationally known philosopher and critic, 

Paul Elmer More, died at his home in Princeton on 
March 9th. That is the way in which the secular press an- 
nounced the fact. But certainly the Anglican Church will 
remember Paul Elmer More as a profound thinker, a brave 
philosopher, who by hard thought and through deep experience 
found his way from an agnostic humanism to the full faith of 
the Catholic Church, and that branch of it to which we belong. 
It was a long journey, not undertaken without pain, but it 
was traveled to the end; and those of us who (like the present 
writer) were privileged to have Dr. More’s close friendship 
can bear witness to the mellowing, the deepening, the spiritual- 
izing which marked his later years. I am not sure that it 
would be inaccurate to say that, in many ways, the closing 
months of his life were those of a saint of God. 

Dr. More was best known in the literary world for his 
series of critical essays which were published over many years 
in the successive volumes of Shelburne Essays. He was working 
on a new series, several of which had appeared from the press, 
when he was taken ill. To theologians and philosophers, he 
was known for his critique of Nietzsche, first of all; then for 
his studies in Indian philosophy; and finally for the books on 
the relation of Greek thought and Christianity, which ap- 
peared under the title, The Greek Tradition. 

Consistently, Dr. More maintained the position that man 
occupies a middle place between the animal world and that 
realm of supernature which speaks in moral experience and 
which in later years he acknowledged to be the supreme reality 
of God. Hence he opposed all of the cruder realism in liter- 
ature, which would spend so much time in the gutter that it 
would neglect the stars, and which overlooked the moral 
nature of man and his profound sense of obligation. And it 
was in following through this line of thought, more particularly 
as he found it represented in the Platonic tradition, from 
Socrates on to the Christian Platonists, that Dr. More came 
to find that the only sure guarantee for this true humanism is 
religion, and that the only religion adequate to the task is 
Christianity, which in its central dogma of the Incarnation 
embodies the union of the truly human and that which 1s 
morally supreme and most utterly real, the being of God. It 
was thus that he influenced T. S. Eliot and countless others. 

Protestantism Dr. More disliked because he felt it dis- 
regarded the strong central emphasis of Christianity on the 
Incarnate Lord, the sacraments, and the sense of tradition as 
the storehouse and treasury of the garnered wisdom of past 
ages. Roman Catholicism he could not accept because of its 
rigid infallibility (he did not believe such total certainty was 
possible for mortal men), its addition of secondary doctrines 
to the fundamental dogmas of Christian faith, and its disregard 
of the assured results of modern investigation in Biblical and 
other fields. So he found his spiritual home in the Episcopal 
Church. 

He was a regular attendant on the services of Trinity 
Church in Princeton, although he was not a communicant 
since he felt that his change in view had come too late for 
him to be confirmed. At the end, however, he died in the full 
communion of the Church. He organized a small group of 
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Princeton friends, including Dean Robert K. Root, Prof. 
Hugh Stott Taylor and Fr. Q. P. Beckley (Roman Catholics, 
these two), Canon John Crocker, the Episcopal student chap- 
lain at Princeton, and a number of others, including the 
writer. Meetings were held at his home, papers on religious 
matters were read, and discussion followed. Dr. More’s crit- 
icisms were kindly but always acute and sometimes discon- 
certing to the reader of the paper. In other ways, he influenced 
many toward religion. Through his courses in philosophy, and 
his course in Christian beginnings, given at Princeton Uni- 
versity, he drew about him a circle of young students. Men 
from the graduate school at Princeton would go for tea, or 
for the evening, to his charming home on Battle road. There 
they would talk about many things; and perhaps Dr. More 
would arrange a small group for a musicale—he had learned 
to play the flute, and delighted in going through classical 
works with his more musical friends. 

I remember bringing a young German theologian, studying 
for the year in Princeton. Dr. More was a gracious host, 
plying his guest with questions, sympathizing with some of 
his theological views, violently disagreeing with others. When 
he left, my friend said, “That is a great and good man.” On 
another occasion, a paper of mine (which Dr. More felt was 
unsound) was read. The criticism was coming fast and thick; 
and I felt discouraged and abashed. And then Dr. More, 
evidently realizing my confusion, took up a chance remark I 
had made, and turned the tables, so that friendly congratula- 
tion followed and my poise was restored. One mentions these 
two instances simply to show the graciousness of the man, and 
his quick sensitivity to the feelings of others. 

The death of Mrs. More, after long suffering, was a 
terrible shock to him. They had been devoted to each other 
through the 28 years of their marriage. It was his awareness 
of pain that made him draw back from affirming the full 
omnipotence of God. One recalls his saying that a God who 
created a world in which He permitted a snake to strangle 
some other small beast (I forget just what—it was a story of 
an incident he had witnessed at his summer home in Essex, 
N. Y.) could hardly be called good. Rather say God is good, 
he declared, and let some of His power go: perhaps there was 
some strange necessity with which even God was contending. 
But this was only his way of putting things; and once, the 
writer hurt him deeply by saying that such a conception of 
God was hardly full Christianity but only the God of Mr. 
Wells’ God the Invisible King. In heart, Dr. More was with 
the orthodox view. 

In this brief article, one can hardly mention the full list 
of Dr. More’s achievements. But the writer felt that at 
whatever pain to himself, it was only right to set down some 
brief appreciation to a great Christian, a great philosopher, a 
great literary man, and a great soul. The writer knows that he 
speaks for a large number of his friends, and for many others 
as well, when he says that the influence of Paul More for 
good was almost incalculable. Certainly we may say that of 
few contemporary leaders in the field of thought can the 
Church of Christ militant here in earth pray more earnestly. 

Rest eternal grant unto him, O Lord, and let light per- 
petual shine upon him. 
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HE TENEBRAE has always appealed to us as a 

service of great beauty and impressiveness. Unfortu- 

nately, as this editor is a parish priest, it has never been 
our privilege to hear that service sung. It should require but 
a small bit of imagination for anyone to realize that this service 
could be made one of great beauty and solemnity. 

The Tenebrae is the name applied to Matins and Lauds 
for Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, and Saturday of Holy 
Week, but sung by anticipation in the afternoon or evening 
of the preceding day. It is accompanied with an unusual and 
symbolic ceremony. 

A triangular candlestick is placed near the Epistle side of 
the Altar. The candles are lighted when the service is about 
to begin. Other Altar candles and non-ceremonial lights may 
also be used. During the singing of the service, one candle on 
the triangular stick is extinguished at the conclusion of each 
psalm, until only the candle at the apex remains lighted. The 
Altar candles and other lights of the church are extinguished 
during the singing of the Benedictus, leaving but the one can- 
dle burning in the church. While the J/iserere is being sung, 
this last remaining candle is removed from the candlestick 
and concealed from view. The collect of the day is then said 
and at its conclusion some sharp noise is made which indicates 
that the time for departure has come. The lighted candle is 
removed from its place of concealment and replaced at the 
apex of the candlestick, where it remains burning. 

The symbolism definitely points to the death of Jesus upon 
the cross and the physical and spiritual distress which accom- 
panied it. Even the signal for departure can be taken to repre- 
sent the disturbance that followed His death. The lighted 
candle hidden from view can represent the entombment and its 
reappearance be the foreshadowing of the Resurrection. 

In the efforts to create a modern Anglican Tenebrae the 
more striking features of the Latin rite have been added to the 
general character and liturgical outline of Morning Prayer. 
Particularly the lessons from Lamentations have been used, 
which in the lectionary are provided as alternate lessons for 
the first four evenings of Holy Week, rather than for the 
last three. 

The music of the service is entirely plainsong. Antiphons 
are provided to be sung in full before and after each psalm and 
canticle. Plainsong is primarily unaccompanied singing and 
the organ should remain silent before and after the service, 
and be used during the service only to establish the pitch for 
the singers. 

There are five editions of the Tenebrae for use in Anglican 
churches. Dr. Wallace Goodrich has prepared a Tenebrae 
service, which, at the time of publication at least, was the 
form in use at the Church of the Advent, Boston. The Rev. 
Charles C. W. Carver has arranged one under the title, Office 
of Tenebrae (Morehouse, 5 cts. each, $3:50 a hundred). This 
does not contain the musical notation. Francis Burgess has 
edited a service of Maundy Thursday and one for Good 
Friday. A book containing the services for all three days has 
been edited by the Rev. G. H. Palmer. Of these the Goodrich 
and Carver services are published in the United States. 
The others must be imported from England. The Goodrich 
service can be obtained from H. W. Gray & Co., New York, 
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and the Burgess or Palmer editions through Charles W. 
Homeyer & Co., Inc., of Boston. 

It seems well that when Tenebrae is used it should be con- 
sidered in the light of a special service since it is not a part of 
the Prayer Book, though it was used in the English Church 
before the Reformation. If carefully prepared and skilfully 
and reverently conducted it should prove of real value as a 
part of the Holy Week observance. 


Se SS 


A Conversation in Elysium 
By Elizabeth Eckel 


T WAS A QUIET sun-spattered corner in the Elysian 
fields. The trees were those of the tropics, but the 
grass, close cropped and fine, was of that tender green 

of northern springs, and patterned with white and yellow 
flowers, crowding closer and closer together as they approached 
the lush banks of a crystal-clear brook. Sheep and lambs were 
nibbling, or resting in woolly groups, and a shaggy little gray 
beast drooped its heavy head as though lost in thought. 

A stir among the lambs, the flowers bent closer to the 
brook, the sun spots quivered. A black charger came prancing 
into their midst, shining like jet, more lustrous than silk or 
satin, with a white star on his forehead. Close up to the little 
gray beast he came and stopped. Then, as if only seeking an 
audience, he began at once what seemed an oft-told tale, like 
one who has something important to impart and must shortly 
be off to deliver the same message elsewhere. 

“My name is Bucephalus.’’ A slight pause—‘‘No doubt 
you've heard of me, or at any rate of my master, whom 
men call Alexander the Great. He was a king who set out to 
gain the whole world, and well nigh accomplished his pur- 
pose. At the head of a triumphant army we traveled through 
cities and kingdoms, Thebes, Ephesus, Miletus, Helicarnassus, 
Tyre, Gaza—Egypt, Persia, India. He took them all, for he 
was a mighty warrior. Sometimes the people crouched and 
cowered along the way. Sometimes they greeted us with shouts 
and music. In the cities of Egypt the streets were hung with 
garlands, and the air was filled with fluttering banners and 
flowers, rose and white, until it seemed the very clouds of 
heaven were falling about us. Far, far in the rear came many 
captives and all the spoils of war. My bridle was studded 
with pearls and jade and dripped with jewels. My trappings 
of rare silk were embroidered with sapphires like the bluest 
sea, emeralds more green than grass, and rubies redder than the 
sunset, I held my head so,” curving his satiny neck, “and 
lifted my hoofs high.” 

“I too have borne a King in triumphal procession,” said the 
small gray beast, in the brief silence. 

Bucephalus looked at the shaggy, graceless little creature 
in astonishment. 


“Did He wear royal robes and 2 crown?” came testingly 
trom the charger. 

“No—no crown...” 

“Then He carried His sword 2” 

“He had no sword.” 

“Did the people flee before Him?” 

“No—they .. .” 

“Were there any captives in His train?” 

“Not any captives, but...” 

“I don’t believe He was a king,” snorted Bucephalus and 
cantered away, a radiant streak across the sunlit fields. 

“But,” finished the slow little ass, “hosannas rang about 
my ears and there were palms before my feet.” 


The Marks of the Church 


IV. The Church ts Apostolic 
By the Rev. William M. Hay 


Rector of Grace Church, Long Hill, Conn. 


HIS WORD. LOOKS backward to the Apostles them- 
selves, and forward to the activity and purpose of the 
Church in the world. 

‘The word “Apostle” or “apostolic” comes from two Greek 
words which mean “‘to send forth.” The verb means ‘“‘to send.” 
To call the Church apostolic is to say that the Church is sent, 
that is, the Church is a messenger with a message. Who sends 
the Church? Christ. To whom is it sent? To all the world in 
every age. What is the message? The salvation from sin to 
holiness through the same Jesus Christ. The Latin word 
mitto, “I send,” appears in our common words “mission” and 
“missionary.”’ So one of the meanings of the Greek word “‘apos- 
tolic” is the Latin word “missionary.” The missionary is a 
sent-with-a-purpose person. 

The opposite idea is found in the word “vocation,” from 
voco, “I call.” A man is first called, then sent. “Our Christian 
calling’ expresses our Christian privilege. But to make it a 
real description we have to balance it with the corresponding 
phrase, “our Christian apostolate,’ that is, our sense that we 
too are not only called but also sent. 

These are great words expressing great ideas. In vocation 
we have the idea of the constant purposeful activity of God 
Himself, dealing with an individual soul, by a thousand 
avenues, slowly influencing without coercing the man’s will, 
and bringing him, if he will codperate, either to begin the 
Christian life (Baptism and ‘regeneration), or to begin it 
afresh (conversion), or to undertake special work in it. 

But to be called involves to be sent. ‘““There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was’—your name. I believe 
every man has a spot to fill in the economy of God in this 
world, and a work to do that no one else can do so well. This 
lays a responsibility on every man to consider his spot as his 
opportunity, and to consider if, or how well or ill, he is doing 
his share of the day’s work. This is part of the dignity with 
which God honors human lives—that He awaits their coopera- 
tion, and expects great harvests even from the handicapped. 

The Apostles were first called, “Come.” They became dis- 
ciples (learners), ‘‘Abide.” Then they were sent out, “Go.” 
And ever since these have been the ruling words of Christian 
life and work. 

“As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” The 
Apostles were the whole ministry of the Church at that time, 
so when they were sent out, it was equivalent to Christ sending 
out the Church into the world—the never-revoked marching 
orders. This is one reason why we call the Church apostolic, 
because it is still carrying out the original mission of the 
Apostles. The visible presence of Jesus has been replaced since 
Pentecost by the invisible presence of the Holy Spirit, but no 
change has been made in the Church’s errand. 

Now, what was and is that errand? For the Church was 
not sent without a purpose, a messenger without a message. 

First we have to understand that this Church, erected by 
Christ on the ruins of the Old Testament ecclesia (the “calling 
out” of the Jews from among the nations, in order to bless 
those nations), erected in view of the definite rejection of Him 
as the Messiah, this Church is not a group but the group, the 
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heir and continuation of the old, the ecclesia (a group “called 
out”), not now of a nation from the nations, but of individuals 
from all peoples. The purpose remained the same—the bless- 
ing of others outside, by the development of holiness, godlike- 
ness, inside. But inside and outside represented real conditions: 
either a man was in or he was out. The Church was the one 
and only, the home of the Spirit, the ship of salvation, the 
pillar and ground of the truth, the Body, the Incarnation still 
operating—words failed to describe the uniqueness and impor- 
tance of the Church. It was One and there was no other— 
there could not be. 

The Church then, with great faith in the capacity of 
humans to respond, set out before all kinds of people two 
demands, first for faith, second for immediate action on that 
faith. The faith was the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah— 
the true Messiah of the Jews if you were a Jew, but to 
Gentiles, the apex and culmination of mankind’s dream of life 
as it might be, should be. The action demanded was first re- 
pentance, then conversion, then stability in this new path. 
But always and insistently the emphasis was now, today, no 
delay, no tomorrow, for delay is doubt. 


EHIND this urgency was a sanction, that still remains— 

the thought of the End. This was not one among many 
considerations, it was the ultimate demand. The Church is not 
to be thought of as concerned then and now with the final 
and unimaginable destiny of humanity in the eternal counsels 
of God—all that remains hidden—but with the immediate 
matter of John Smith who lives here and now. And always 
to John Smith the Church has said, “Your destiny depends on 
your acceptance or rejection of the Son of God.” Men have 
argued that our Lord expected the “end of all things” soon, 
almost immediately. But as the “end” did not come soon, has 
not come yet, such a doctrine would have our Lord believing 
in a delusion and the Apostles deceived in a vital matter. But 
apart from all that, the flat fact remains that so far as any 
individual is concerned, his last hour is his last hour. The end 
of his life here is the end of the world for him. If he is going 
to arrive at a decision, now is the time; if he is going to 
advance on the Way, here is the place. Some are called to live 
out their faith and witness for Christ in the far corners of the 
earth or in the seats of the mighty; but for most men, if they 
are going to be Christians at all, they will have to do it around 
their own hearthstone and on their own street, and not tomor- 
row, but today. 

This is the emphasis on the intense individualism of the 
Christian religion. We must drop all one-sided emphases. A 
silver dollar has two:sides, not separable even in thought. Chris- 
tianity is corporative; Christianity is individual. Protestantism 
has always overstressed the solitariness of the cell, Catholicism 
often the solidarity of the body. What we want is the whole 
dollar. 

It is nonsense to use Evangelical and Catholic as opposing 
terms, as party names. You can’t have a coin with only one 
side. A Christian is two-faced in every sense except the bad 
sense-—he looks back and looks ahead, inward and outward, 
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up to God and down to his path, to himself and to others. One 
by one we are born—but born into a world; one by one we are 
born again—but into a kingdom; the Bishop’s hand individ- 
ualizes us—into the continuity of the Church; to us as separate 
persons the Wafer is given, but it is the sacrament of the 
whole Body. 

There there is the old debate between Christianity as social 
service and Christianity as the mystical life of the soul. But 
man is a unity of soul and body, and to be saved as a unit. 

Man has not changed essentially since St. Paul’s day—his 
sins, sorrows, needs, hopes are just the same. Sleep, shelter, 
food, children, motives, and all the other substantial things 
have not changed, and even the circumstances of his life are 
not greatly different. That he travels by car instead of by 
camel makes no difference. It is to that essential man that 
Christianity speaks. 

But this man is more aware of his world, of a larger and 
more intricate world than his fathers dreamed. He is more 
aware of himself as an individual, and less content with im- 
memorial conditions that seem to be, or are, unjust. And he 
has a strong and growing impatience with the slowness of 
rectifying processes. 


HE WORLD today seethes with ideas which penetrate 

everywhere by print or radio, with a rebirth of acute 
nationalism, with great and determined popular movements 
which invariably become dangerous as soon as they are incar- 
nated in a leader; and many of the old landmarks have been 
abandoned. In such a world, the apostolic message has to 
concer itself deeply with the outward conditions of man’s 
life, and more directly than by the old Jaissez-faire method of 
“Tmprove the man and then let him improve his own environ- 
ment’—some will, but most won’t. This is not the time to 
argue the minutie of dogma but to exemplify the bearing of 
dogma on social duties and social rights. 

There is, too, the widening consciousness that there are a 
great many conditions, once tolerable or at least tolerated, that 
are just too hard, too hostile, to be borne any longer, conditions 
that because of their hostility to decent living and legitimate 
aspirations, ought not longer to exist. Communism attracts, 
for it promises a quick and complete relief. Christianity does 
not attract, for it has through schisms a less certain accent, a 
slower method, and is impeded by the necessity to affirm that 
prayer is as needful as butter—that is, if man really is a soul 
as well as a body. 

Again, things now move at a faster tempo than even a 
hundred years ago. Men are impatient now, the more so that 
they have so largely lost confidence in immortality, and are 
less willing to acquiesce in what to them seems their own degra- 
dation. Men need the Church’s ideas about man, his work, his 
duties and rights. Well, the Church had better wake up, and 
agree upon what her ideas are. They need not be new or 
different, for man is not new or different. But so long as the 
churches speak as churches and not as the Church, their dis- 
cordant slogans and divisive courses will never persuade man. 
Never in history have the churches had such an opportunity as 
these last hundred years in America. Is the result good? 

Yet the Church’s apostolate is always to the inner man, 
and she speaks always of his relation to God. His hours, wages, 
housing concern the Church, for they influence his ideas. The 
man is as he thinks. It is his thinking that the Church has to 
change. 

And the more intensely the Church gives herself to help 
men change their hostile conditions, the more will the Church 
have to deepen her own consciousness of her divine life. 
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“Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine in his 
journey is come to me, and IJ have nothing to set before him 

(St. Luke 11:6). In other words, it was the needs of others 
that drove this importunate householder to the One who could 


supply the needed Bread. 


+ 


Negro Work in Liberia 
(Continued from page 356) 


long needed new building, the gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
At the new hospital girls from our schools are given the op- 
portunity of receiving nurse’s training. ‘These help in the 
hospital and do country dispensary work. 

Between Bolahun and Cape Mount is an untouched coun- 
try with few roads. It is a 70 hours’ trek over rough country. 
Gradually the Church is working into this field from both 
ends. Schools, dispensaries, and churches will have to be estab- 
lished in the large towns. It is all pioneer work with at- 
tendant hardships. Group activity is essential for continuity. 
A supply of workers must be ready at home to come into the 
field on short notice. Outside of our religious orders the 
Church Army can fill this gap. They are trained evangelists 
and that is what we need today. 

These are the two sides of the picture of the Church’s 
activities in Liberia. Let not the glamour of the one hide the 
struggle of the other. It is the weaker member who needs 
our care and thought and the joys of the successes must not 
overshadow the struggles of the neglected ones. Let not the 
traditions of a glorious past become tombstones, yea rather, 
may they become the stepping stones for a more glorious mani- 
festation of a living Christ, stimulating us to win Africa for 
His Kingdom. 
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The World Conference on Faith and Order 
(Continued from page 358) 


And after Edinburgh, what next? That will come out of 
the Conference reports. The Conference is for study and ex- 
ploration. Appropriate action belongs not to it but to the 
Churches. Just as after Lausanne the number of Church unions 
showed a significant increase,t so we may look for acceleration 
of those steps in the process which the Churches only can take. 
But though all problems are not solved, we may be sure of this 
real gain for us all—a new sense of fellowship and understand- 
ing between the Churches, and new light on the path to that 
goal-to which our Lord’s call summons us: “that all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians may be led into the way of 
truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life.”’ 


t A report is being prepared for Edinburgh, Church Unions 1927-1937, by 
ret Paul Douglass, and will be for sale by Harper and Brothers in the near 
uture. 

Eprror’s Nore: This is the third of a series of articles on seven world 
conferences which are being held in varicus countries in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
The fourth article will deal with the meeting of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation at Hangchow, China, in 1938. 
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Ancestral Pride 
HE SENTIMENT of ancestral pride is an integral part 


of human nature. Its organization in institutions is the real 
object of enmity to all sensible men, because it is a direct prefer- 
ence of derived to original power, implying a doubt that the world 
at every period is able to take care of itself. 


—“Prue and I,’ 
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A Study of Five English Metaphysical Poets 


THE Merapuysicat Ports. A study in religious experienc 
: j gious experience. B 
Helen C. White. Macmillan. Pp. 444. $3.00. ; 


| fase: WHITE brings to her study of the metaphysical 


poets wide reading upon and around her subject, psycho- 
' logical penetration, sympathetic understanding, and _ spir- 
itual insight. These traits give a stimulating quality to her 
discussions. Her style is somewhat marred by a tendency to be 
rhetorical and by the overworking of a favorite word. But the 
result is not a desire to do any skipping. That would be to risk 
losing some point or link in an ably conceived and well constructed 
thesis. The author has set herself the task of considering five 
of the mystical poets commonly termed “metaphysical,” Donne, 
Crashaw, Herbert, Vaughan, and Traherne, against the back- 
ground of their times and in their relation each one to the others. 
They all belong to the first half of the 17th century and produced 
their works according to Professor White within little more than 
50 years, reckoning from the. first decade of the century. In an 
introductory chapter the author gives a good explanation of 
what is meant by mysticism and what by poetry, wherein they 
are similar and wherein they differ. A mystic and a poet are each 
seldom found and the combination is more unusual still, for this 
implies “a person of rare complexity and of rare unity of con- 
sciousness.” In the course of her book Professor White discusses 
how far each of these men may be rightly termed a mystic and 
appraises the value of his verse, both as poetry and as expressing 
mystical experience. The advantage of the treatment of the five 
in one volume lies in the repeated comparisons that, being aptly 
made, gradually build up a conception of the value of each indi- 
vidual, his chief characteristics, and the circumstances which 
contributed to making them together what they were, a homo- 
geneous group. Iwo early chapters on the intellectual climate 
and the religious climate of the times sketch the setting of their 
lives. 

It was a period of turmoil with complex currents of thought, 
like and unlike our present age of somewhat similar confusion. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation had released and directed 
new energies, created revolts, and stirred men to controversies 
both intellectual and religious. But whatever the acrimony of 
religious controversy, in that day the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith were unshaken—were not yet in question. The 
so-called “settlement” in the Church of England had brought the 
greater part of the nation into a position conceived of as midway 
between Rome and Geneva. Within the Anglican fold, and all 
but Vaughan as clerics, we find the five poets. Crashaw alone 
abandoned his Church for the Roman communion, and he pro- 
duced virtually all his work before he did so. Professor White 
makes the interesting suggestion that it was the destruction by 
the Puritans of the accessories of devotion and worship that 
decided him to seek a more congenial-home for his devotional life. 
There does not appear to have been any doctrinal difficulty in his 
case. George Herbert was completely content and without strain 
in his Church life. Of the others, John Donne alone appears to 
have had any misgivings as to Papal claims. He belonged by 
inheritance to one of the great martyr families of England and 
the author puts it vividly that “he had an unrivaled chance by 
birth and inheritance to be hanged, drawn, and quartered in the 
best Elizabethan manner, and that he rejected that chance.” She 
defends his sincerity in the gradual changes by which he became 
a faithful Anglican priest and a noted preacher. The chapters 
devoted to each poet are too long and complicated for even a 
brief summary. They are worth studying at first hand by any 
lover of mystical poetry. All five men, without doubt, were 
minor poets, but they had their flashes of inspiration and their 
great poetical moments. We have had nothing like it since, except 
perhaps in Francis Thompson. For it is not only their verse that 
attracts, it is that which inspired their lives and their poems. 
They had all an intense faith in God, a certainty of His goodness 
and His love for man; and in some of the poems at least there 
is vision opened upon eternity, with glimpses of the spiritual other- 
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world, and of this world shot through with the radiance of God. 

The volume should be valuable to college classes in 17th 
century literature, and to scholars for the moment of carefully 
documented material that has been amassed. The effect of the 
book will undoubtedly be to send its readers back to the poems 
with renewed application. There are a surprising number of 
errors in printing. The omission of a word or phrase in referring 
to the parentage of Crashaw results in this remarkable clause, 
“even if his mother died in infancy (not a likely hypothesis when 
the remarrying habits of 17th century widows are remembered)” 
(p. 203). There are five instances of misspelled words and the 
name of Bremond is given a superfluous accent whenever it oc- 
curs. In other respects the volume is as usual a credit to the 
publishers. 

MorHer Mary Maups, CSM. 
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The Development of the Religion of Israel 


A History or RELIGION IN THE OLp TESTAMENT. A volume in 
the International Library of Christian Knowledge. By Max 
Loehr. Scribners. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


S THE TITLE indicates, the history of religion in the Old 
Testament is outlined, beginning with the traces of dynam- 
ism, polydemonism, and ancestor-worship. Primitive Jahvism, 
and the work of Moses are then discussed, followed by a consid- 
eration of the effect upon the faith and practice of Israel of contact 
with Canaanite culture. This leads to an illuminating treatment 
of the prophets, and, finally, to a discussion of the rise and de- 
velopment of Judaism. 

An excellent feature of the book is the brief description at 
the beginning of each section of the nature and condition of the 
evidence provided by the Old Testament for the period in ques- 
tion. The treatment of the material in Genesis, though brief, is 
excellent. That of the work of Moses is less satisfactory, owing 
to the author’s failure to penetrate through the later strata of 
the tradition to the true facts, and to recognize that Moses’ teach- 
ing made no effective impact upon the northern tribes until the 
time of the monarchy. The section dealing with the phenomenon 
of ecstasy, though well done, does not distinguish with sufficient 
clearness between the self-induced ecstasy of the bands of prophets, 
mentioned in I Samuel and elsewhere, and the self-sacrificing 
response of an Amos or a Jeremiah to the impact of the divine. 
The failure to discern that the doctrine of the inviolability of 
Jerusalem formed no part of the message of Isaiah, but was 
ascribed to him by a later age, has resulted in an inadequate 
appreciation of his greatness. The description of the work of 
Nehemiah and Ezra ignores the serious critical problems in the 
books bearing their names. 

The book was evidently written in German, and then trans- 
lated, whether by the author himself or by another is not clear. 
In either case, it would have been improved by a more careful 
revision. There are a number of misprints, e.g., Josiah, for Joshua, 
on page 28, and Abijah, for Ahijah, on page 71. 

These shortcomings are not, however, serious defects. The 
book may therefore without hesitation be recommended as a very 
useful and interesting account of the development of the religion 
of Israel, and cannot fail to be of great help toward a more 
adequate understanding of the Old Testament. 

CuTHBERT A. SIMPSON. 
ae See 


A Popular Life of St. Ignatius Loyola 


Icnatius Loyoua. A General in the Church Militant. By Robert 
Harvey. A Science and Culture Book. Bruce Publishing Co. 
1936. Pp. xvi-273. $2.25. 


F THERE is need for a new popular life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, this volume may be recommended as written in an 
interesting manner and useful for such as may wish for an 
introduction to the saint and his work. Although based on a 
careful first-hand study of sources it contains no new material 
of value to a scholar. It is written by a non-Catholic and probably 
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for that reason gives an intangible sense of something lacking for 
the full understanding of the personality and genius of Ignatius 
Loyola. He is, so to speak, viewed and studied from the outside, 
and we see him as he appears to one who does not share belief in 
the tenets that were the mainspring of his life. M. M. 


a 


A Biting Satire on War and War-Makers 


Lorps aNnp Masters. By A. G. Macdonell. Macmillan. $2.50. 
N HIS England, Their England and How Like an Angel Mr. 


Macdonell displayed his powers as an amusing, almost farcical, 
satirist; but in this his latest book his satire becomes more biting. 
For he has an intensely serious subject—war and those who 
make war possible. Everyone knows that politicians, financiers, 
and armament-makers are largely to blame, and Mr. Macdonell 
depicts choice examples of each. But what we are apt to forget 
is that a terrible responsibility also rests on men and women in 
general, when they substitute fanaticism for patriotism and 
mistake slogans for thought; again Mr. Macdonell depicts exam- 
ples whose futility would be comic if it had not such fatal effects. 
But Mr. Macdonell’s novel is no mere tract; it is a rapidly moving 
tale that comes to a fine climax. And in old James Hanson, a 
retired munitions-maker who returns to active life in a desperate 
effort to avert a war, we are given an excellent piece of char- 


acter drawing. er ie 
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A Classic Work on Penology 


Prisons AND Beyonp. By Sanford Bates. Macmillan. Pp. 334. 
$3.50. 

MERICA’S No. 1 prison administrator has added a classic 

to the list of significant volumes on penology. It comes from 
the first-hand experience of one who for 20 years has had over- 
sight of important groups of state and federal penal institutions. 
Until recently director of the federal bureau of prisons, Mr. 
Bates writes as a realist, convinced that the first function of the 
prison is the protection of society and that constructive discipline 
means an absence of both brutality and sentimentality. His recur- 
ring emphasis is that “a prison system so contrived as to aid 
in the reformation of its inmates offers ultimately the best pro- 
tection to society.” 

With frank courage the author recognizes that the chief 
obstacles to further improvement in prison management are the 
problems of prison labor, the very nature of the prison structure 
itself, and the inevitable repression of the emotional life of men 
serving sentences. While not at all sure that there is a possibility 
of so adjusting prison treatment in the present type of institution 
that these obstacles can be permanently overcome, he urges seri- 
ously considering the development of a humane penal colony. 

The central thesis of this constructive volume is “a contention 
that constructive discipline; an understanding of the individual; 
the abolition of the county jail so hopelessly enmeshed in local 
politics and the substitution for it of better methods of handling 
prisoners awaiting trial as well as state labor camps; the in- 
creased emphasis on the duty of prisons to restore men to society 
less dangerous; segregation, more or less permanent, of the 
incorrigible criminal; a properly administered parole supervision 
system applying to all released prisoners; probation as a con- 
structive discipline for minor or accidental offenders, are the 
component parts of a humane penal program which may succeed 
where swift and sure punishment unaccompanied by such effort 
will not.” 

The author’s fascinating account of the building of today’s 
adequate federal prison system, with its 19 differentiated institu- 
tions, stands out the more vividly since nothing was done to 
provide for federal housing of prisoners until 1895. He gives a 
clear picture of the bureau’s prison classification program, calling 
it “perhaps the most progressive improvement in welfare work 
which we have installed.” 

Particularly informing are his arraignment of the county jail, 
the analysis of the causes of prison riots, and the appraisal of 
the parole system. While fully realizing its difficulties, he feels 
nothing is of greater importance than equal treatment of all 
prisoners. It is a joy to learn that the federal prison bureau is 
determined to divorce the prison chaplaincy from political favorit- 
ism and to pick specially qualified clergymen for this distinctive 
and strategically important service. 

Referring in the prologue to his early interest in crime pre- 
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vention the author states: “I have never changed my mind as to 
the importance of prevention.” Later he adds that ‘the problem of 
American boyhood is in its essence the problem of America’s 
future.” Probably these two statements lie at the background of 
his decision, announced on January 21st, to resign his federal post 
in order to become executive director of Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc. 

Attractive in format, thoroughly documented, pertinently 1l- 
lustrated, and well fortified by bibliographies and indexes, the 
book is usable as well as readable. The reference to Clara 
Phillips, the erstwhile “Hammer Queen,” as “Clara Powers” 
is, after all, a minor error. C. RANKIN BARNES. 


~~ 


Old Catholicism and the German State 
(Continued from page 357) 


purpose of alienating Roman Catholics from their allegiance 
to Rome by the offer of a watered down, modernistic Cath- 
olicity, the Old Catholics point with conscious pride to such 
documents as the public circular letter address to the govern- 
ments of the German States, as far back as 1875, by their 
revered and distinguished Bishop, Dr. Theodore Weber, who 
wrote: 


“You will agree with me when I assert that Ultramon- 
tanism presents essentially two sides, one religious, the other. 
political. It is thus, its twofold nature which precludes the 
possibility of conquering it solely through political measures, 
that is, by means of laws and their attendant coercive measures. 
Such opposition upon the part of the State is necessary indeed, 
but this alone does not suffice to win the victory. The attacks 
directed against Ultramontanism by the secular power must 
be reinforced by attacks from the side of religion. If ever in any 
conflict the State and religion are interdependent and must 
support one onother .. . then it is so in this case. . . . It is 
my firm conviction that it is in Old Catholicism, and in Old 
Catholicism alone, that the State has its indispensible religious 
ally.” 


With such authentic utterances as the above the German 
Old Catholics repudiate the slur cast upon them by their 
Roman Catholic antagonists, as though the Catholic National 
Church Movement of today was not founded on conviction 
and principle, but is merely a well-timed proselytizing move- 
ment with the purpose of insinuating themselves into the good 
graces of the Nazi régime. They maintain that today, as here- 
tofore, they are toiling, as Catholics and as Germans, for a 
Catholic German Church free of Rome. 


es 


MARY’S LAMENT ON THE DESCENT FROM 
THE CROSS 


OW HEAVEN, draw a dark veil o’er thy face, 
And pour thy tears upon a desolate world, 
A world too small to hold a Mother's grief 
Who holds God’s Son and hers, for the last time. 
His agony is over, mine begins, 
My Lord, my God, my Son is gone from me! 
Now lay His thorn-crowned head upon my breast, 
Its, first and now its last, dear resting place, 
And let the thorns that pierced His gentle head 
Pierce deep my heart. The pain is sweet, 
Being a part, alas, too small a part 
Of what He suffered. Take Him not away! 
The stone on which you lay Him is too hard, 
A couch too cold, for Him who warmed the world 
By His self-sacrifice. O Christ, my Son, 


Teach me to bear my own cruel crucifixion. 


MartANNA SOULE VANDOREN. 
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Plan Six Regional 
Forward Meetings 


Conferences in Every Section of 
Country to Meet Under Auspices 
of Commission 


INCINNATI—Six important Forward 

Movement regional conferences are 

to be held in the near future, the 
Forward Movement Commission’s exec- 
utive committee decided at a meeting in 
Cincinnati March 3d. 

Four of these will be conferences on 
the missionary motive, in accordance with 
recommendations of the recent Forward 
Movement’ conference on missions in 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

. One is to be held in Chicago, another 
in the South, the third in New England, 
and the fourth on the Pacific coast. 

‘Two conferences for the Colored clergy 
are planned. One is to be held in St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., April 13th 
to 15th. The other is to be after Easter, 
probably at St. Martin’s House, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

A number of other matters occupied 
the attention of the executive committee 
in preparation for the meeting of the For- 
ward Movement Commission April 20th 
to 22d at the Church of St. Michael and 
St. George, St. Louis, Mo. The Rev. Dr. 
Karl M. Block, rector and member of the 
Commission, will be host. 

The executive committee decided to 
reduce the number of issues of Forward— 
day by day, manual of daily Bible readings 
and meditations, from six annually to five. 
This is to be done by combining the Advent 
and Epiphany-Pre-Lent numbers into one 
number. 

An audit was presented covering the 
entire period of the Commission’s existence 
up to December 31, 1936, and the finances 
of the Forward Movement were thor- 
oughly examined. 


INCOME LOW 


Since the income from undesignated 
legacies to date is about one-third the 
amount estimated would be available for 
the Commission at the Atlantic City Gen- 
eral Convention, the question of meeting 
- of the Commission’s expenses was one that 
required a great deal of attention. 

The executive committee authorized 
the revision and reprinting of two study 
courses: Proving Prayer, and Why Be a 
Christian? The first editions of both these 
courses have been exhausted. 

The new Forward guide, Christian 
Worship, was approved for distribution. It 
is the fourth guide in the Forward Move- 
ment series. 

The executive committee also discussed 
the program of the Forward Movement 
Commission between now and General 


Convention. 


| 
| 
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_Seabury-Western Raises 


| 


Scholastic Requirements | 


Evanston, Iti.—In line with plans 


| developed recently by the American Asso- 
' ciation of Theological Schools, Seabury- 


| Western Theological Seminary is taking | 


| steps to raise scholastic requirements, ac- 


cording to the Very Rev. Frederick C. 
Grant, president. Effective October 1, 
1937, courses credited toward a degree in 
arts or science may not later be credited 
toward the Bachelor of Divinity degree. 

The seminary now requires students to 
obtain their Bachelor’s degree in arts or 
science before beginning the study of 
theology. Students without a Bachelor’s 
degree from an approved college are ac- 


cepted as special students only and cannot | 
| become 


candidates for the Bachelor of 


| Divinity degree. 


Among the papers to be submitted by 


| candidates for scholarships on this selective 


basis the student must submit a medical 
certificate of recent date covering neurolog- 
ical as well as physical examination; rec- 
ommendations by laymen as_ well 
clergymen; a full transcript of college 
credits; and a preliminary essay. 


Nazis Seek Measures to 
Silence German Cardinal 
AmstERDAM (NCJC)—According 


to a report from the Berlin correspon- 
dent of Informacion, stringent measures 
are being considered in government cir- 
cles against Cardinal Faulhaber of 
Munich. The Cardinal has already 
been ordered to submit to the state 
police the exact text of his sensational 
sermon on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of the 
investiture of the Pope. 
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Dr. Paul Elmer More 
Dies at Age of 72 


Internationally Famous Philosopher 
and Literary Critic Was Leader 
in “New Humanism” Movement 


RINCETON, N. J.—Dr. Paul Elmer 
Pree internationally famous philos- 

opher and literary critic, died here 
March 9th after a long illness. He was 
72 years of age. 

Dr. More was the author of several 
well-known books. With the Rev. F. Leslie 
Cross he edited Anglicanism, a compilation 
of 17th century writings on the Anglican 
position which has been hailed as one of 
the most important works of its kind in 
many years. Dr. More’s own leading writ- 
ings were collected in The Greek Tradi- 
tion and The Shelburne Essays, totaling 
17 volumes. Dr. More traced the develop- 
ment of Platonic philosophy in Christian 
thought, contending that the main stream 
of philosophy was the Catholic answer to 
and development of Platonism. He was 
also the author of the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, and translated Judgment of 
Socrates, Prometheus Unbound, and Cen- 
tury of Indian Epigrams into English. Dr. 
More was prominently associated with 
Prof. Irving Babbitt in the critical move- 
ment known as the “new humanism.” 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., December 12, 
1864, he graduated from Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, in 1887, receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1892. He re- 
ceived the same degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1893. From 1894 to 1895 he was 
assistant in Sanskrit at Harvard, and 
from 1895 to 1897 associate professor of 
Sanskrit and classical literature at Bryn 
Mawr. 


WAS EDITOR OF THE “NATION” 


Leaving academic life for journalism, 
Dr. More was literary editor of the In- 
dependent from 1901 to 1903, when he 
became the literary critic of the New York 
Evening Post. In 1909 he gave up this 
position to accept the editorship of the 
Nation. 

Returning to academic life in 1921, Dr. 
More became lecturer in Greek philosophy 
and the history of Christian thought at 
Princeton, remaining in this position until 
his retirement in 1933. 

Universities which recognized his not- 
able contributions to modern thought in- 
clude Washington University, which 
awarded him the degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1917; Princeton, Doctor of Letters, 
1919; Dartmouth and Columbia, both of 
which institutions conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Letters in 1917; and 
the University of Glasgow, Doctor of 
Laws, 1931. 


Dr. More was a member of the Amer- 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Indianapolis Begins 
to Restore Churches 


Committee Seeks Funds to Restore 
$25,000 Loss to Church Property 


Resulting From Flood 


habilitate the flood-damaged Church 

property along the Ohio river in the 
diocese of Indianapolis has been launched 
by a committee appointed by Bishop Francis 
and the diocesan council. 

Members of the committee are George 
B. Schley, chairman; Reginald H. Sullivan, 
treasurer; Henry W. Buttolph, the Rev. 
Ainger Powell, and the Ven. William Bur- 
rows. All the diocesan clergy are also 
members. 

Estimating the total damage at $25,000, 
the committee issued an appeal in the /n- 
dianapolis Churchman, describing the dam- 
age in four cities as follows: 


[nice Inp.—A campaign to re- 


“Lawrenceburg: The church, to which an 
addition had just been built, was submerged 
for many days. The interior was completely 
destroyed with the exception of the Altar. 
The rectory was inundated to the roof. 

“Jeffersonville: The marble Altar was the 
only thing in the church that was saved. The 
interior is a wreck. The floor of the parish 
house collapsed. The rectory was under water 
to the top of the second floor. 

“New Albany: Vhe flood did not reach 
the church. Only the rectory was damaged 
to the extent of $1,000. 

“Evansville: The losses have not yet been 
fully estimated. The water covered the floor 
of the church, the rectory, the parish house, 
and clergy houses. The Chapel of the Epiph- 
any, which had just been constructed as the 


first portion of a new church in Brookhaven, | 


an addition to the city, was under water 
which covered it to the eaves.” 


The appeal declared: 


“As chaos gives way to order, we find 
our fellow Churchmen in the devastated area 
compelled to look for help to those of us 
who did not feel the flood’s wrath. Their 
Church property is damaged beyond their 
own ability to restore, for that ability has 
been largely if not entirely destroyed by their 
personal losses. They need us.” 


== —- —— 
Plan Educational Meetings 


Cnuicaco—A series of eight meetings 
for church school leaders in the north shore 
section of the diocese of Chicago has been 
arranged by the north shore fellowship of 
the department of religious education. 
The series started March 8th and will 
conclude on May 3d. 

Subjects scheduled for consideration in- 

clude: The Use of Bible Characters in 
Church School Training, conducted by 
_Miss Lucile Desjardines, well-known 
authoress; a missionary course in charge 
of William A. Baehr of Glencoe; and a 
series of classes on Materials and Methods 
for Teaching, conducted by Leona Lud- 
wig, St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston; 
Marcella Prugh, St. Mark’s, Evanston; 
the Rev. S. W. Vose, St. Luke’s, Evans- 
ton; and John M. Garrison of Christ 
Church, Winnetka. 


' Federal Council Plans 


New Preaching Mission | 


New York (NCJC)—To reach areas | 
of the nation not covered by the National | 
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CHURCH OF OUR 


SAVIOUR, CHICAGO 


Preaching Mission last year, the Federal 
Council of Churches is planning a new 


preaching mission in 22 additional cities. | 


The new mission will open in Denver 


April 15th, and will visit Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Cincinnati, 
Shreveport, La., Nashville, Richmond, 


Quincy, Ill., Jacksonville, Fla., and other 
cities during the year. 

Many of the missioners used last au- 
tumn will participate this year in these 


| additional missions. Among the preachers | 
will be Bishop Scarlett of Missouri; Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, Detroit, president | 


of the Federal Council; Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, New York, vice-president of the 
Federal Council; Methodist Bishop Ralph 
Cushman, Denver; Mrs. Grace Sloan 
Overton, Harlan, Ind.; George Irving, 
New York city; Dr. D. W. Kurtz, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Douglas Horton, Chicago; Dr. 
Oscar Blackwelder, Washington. 

Several internationally known clergy- 
men will participate, including Dr. Adolf 
Keller, Geneva, director of the Central 
Bureau for Inter-Church Aid and leader 
in Protestant Church movements in 
Europe. 
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Negro Singers in Georgia 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—A concert by singers 
from the Fort Valley Normal and Indus- 
trial School and the Voorhees School was 
greatly enjoyed Sunday evening, February 
28th, at St. John’s Church. The Rev. Cyril 
Bentley told of the work that is being done 
by the Church for the Negro through the 


American Church Institute for Negroes. 


Church of Our Saviour, 
Chicago, Observes 7Oth 
Anniversary of Founding 


Cuicaco—When Lincoln Park was a 
cemetery, when Lake View was a village, 
when Edgewater and Rogers Park were 
farms, a little chapel was started in a 
remodeled barn at the corner of what is 
now Belden and Cleveland avenues—a 
barn on the VanWagenen estate. It was 
called the Chapel of Our Saviour. The 
first service was held on Easter Day, 1867, 
70 years ago. 

Within two years the congregation out- 
grew its little chapel and a frame church 
was built on the northwest corner of 
Orchard street and Lincoln avenue. On 
Easter Day, 1889, the first service in the 
present beautiful church was held. The 
membership is now nearly 400. 

Now the Church of Our Saviour is 


| celebrating its 70th birthday, but, like all 


minor festivals, the celebration must be 
translated from a major holy day such as 
Easter. 

The first of a series of celebrations 
took place March 14th when, under the 
auspices of the Altar guild, a silver tea 
was given in the parish house. 

On Easter Day the 11 o’clock choral 
Eucharist will be a special thanksgiving 
and on a later Sunday special services 
will be held when a historical sermon will 
be preached by the rector, the Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Gratiot. The Rev. Dr. Duncan H. 
Browne, rector of St. James’ Church, has 
been invited to preach at one of the after- 
Easter services. Among the plans for the 
celebration is a general reception for pres- 
ent and et members at a date to be 
announced later and a May party to b 
held the first week in May. eae ; 
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Founder of Society 
of Holy Cross Dies 


Miss Emily Malbone Morgan, Noted 
Churchwoman, Buried from Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford 


By EvizaBetH McCracken 


ostoN—Emily Malbone Morgan, 
B founder of the Society of the Com- 

panions of the Holy Cross, died at 
her winter home here, February 27th, of 
the after-effects of bronchial pneumonia. 
She was in her 75th year. 

Funeral services were held in Christ 
Church, Hartford, Conn., on March 2d. 
The Dean of the cathedral, the Very Rev. 
Walter H. Gray; the Rev. Edward H. 
Schlueter, vicar of St. Luke’s Chapel, 
New York City; the Rev. John R. Jones, 
rector of St. Alban’s Church, Danielson, 
Conn.; and Bishop Brewster of Connecti- 
cut took part in the service. The cathedral 
was filled with family and personal friends, 
among them being many members of the 
Society of the Companions of the Holy 
Cross, who came from many out-of-town 
places, several of them traveling all night 
in order to be present. Interment was in 
the Morgan family plot in Spring Grove 
cemetery, Hartford. Most of the congre- 
gation went to the cemetery, where Fr. 
Jones read the committal. 


TRAVELED WIDELY 


Emily Malbone Morgan was born in 
Hartford on December 10, 1862, the fifth 
child and only daughter of Henry Kirke 
Morgan and Emily Malbone Brinley Mor- 
gan. She was educated at private schools, 
supplemented by European travel, which 
began when she was 9 years old and con- 
tinued throughout her life. Her father and 
mother included the child in practically all 
their travels at a time when this was un- 
usual. 

What she saw of many nations and 
civilizations and the comparisons she 
learned from childhood to make between 
them early led Miss Morgan to a vivid 
interest in social and religious problems 
and needs. As a young girl she organized 
and conducted a fresh air house for the 
underprivileged children of Hartford. 
This house, called Hearts-Ease, was near 
Saybrook. Miss Morgan paid the expenses 
with her ample allowance, to the extent 
possible. When more was_ needed, the 
young girls gave “travel talks,” illustrat- 
ing them with photographs collected 
abroad. A little later, she opened a vaca- 
tion house for the members of a working 
girls’ club in which she had become in- 
terested. This house, called Beulah-land, 
was at Blandford, Conn. Both these good 
works flourished for many years. 


FORMED SOCIETY AT EARLY AGE 


At the age of 18 years, Miss Morgan 
and two friends of the same age formed 
themselves into an association which grew 
into the Society of the Companions of the 
Holy Cross. The society now has more 
than 500 members whose retreat house of 
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Canon DeVries, Noted for 


Cathedral Work, is Dead 
WaSHINGTON—The Rev. William 


Levering DeVries, canon since 1911 
and precentor since 1929 of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, died here March 14th 


after a long illness. 


Canon DeVries, who was born 71 
years ago in Baltimore, Md., was secre- 
tary of the cathedral chapter, chairman 
of the committee on monuments and 


memorials, president of the diocesan 
board of examining chaplains, and a 
member of the Commission of the 
Ministry. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. 


Frank Frick. 


Adelynrood, at South Byfield, Mass., is 
well known. One of these three young girls 
became an invalid, too delicate to see vis- 
itors often. The other two proposed that 
they all agree to pray at certain times, 
using certain devotions, the prayers to be 
always intercessions. In 1914, Miss Mor- 
gan built Adelynrood in memory of the 
other two initial members of the society 
and named it for that one whose seclusion 
had inspired it. 


SOCIETY NOT PUBLICIZED 


One of the rules of the Society of the 
Companions of the Holy Cross has from 
the first been reticence in speaking or 
writing about it. No pictures of Adelyn- 
rood have ever appeared in print, even in 
the past ten years when the house has been 
freely lent to diocesan and other groups 
wishing to hold conferences and retreats. 
With all the life-long contacts with the 
world in which she was brought up, Miss 
Morgan always combined generous hos- 


| pitality with the reserve of private family | 


| her 


life. 

Miss Morgan used the family estate of 
mother’s people, Putnam Elms, at 

Brooklyn, Conn., for many years, and was 

still using it at the time of her death, as 


| a vacation center for working girls. To 


extend this hospitality, she built another 
large house on the grounds of the estate, 


| called Kingswood. In the summer, Miss 


Morgan divided her time between Adelyn- 
rood and Putnam Elms. 


“ 


A GREAT LADY” 


It was often said of Miss Morgan, 
especially by distinguished English visitors, 
that she was like a great lady of the 
manor of an earlier time. It was utterly 
impossible for her to patronize anyone, or 
for her to be uninterested in anyone. She 
liked many different kinds of persons; and 
many different kinds of persons liked her. 
Her friends were of all sorts and from 
all nations. It was often said that she was 
the best of all friends to whom to confide 
a trouble, a sorrow, or a problem. And it 
was also often said that she was the best 
audience for a funny story or a brilliant 
remark. Her mind and her spirit were 
living and eager. 

Miss Morgan is survived by five nieces, 
several grand-nieces and grand-nephews, 
and by myriads of friends. 
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German Church Calls 
for Split With State 


Proclamation of Lutheran Bishops 
and Confessional Synods Refuses 
Unity With “German Christians” 


(From the New York “Times” ) 


ERLIN—Lutheran bishops and_ the 
B Confessional Synods, representing 

probably 90% of the orthodox Prot- 
estants, on March 12th published a proc- 
lamation advising that the existing 
German Protestant Church be split into 
two distinct religious bodies—one primar- 
ily Christian and the other primarily 
Nationalist. 

The proclamation, mailed to all pas- 
tors, declares that there is no other way 
of ending the Church struggle in Germany, 
as the orthodox Protestants refuse to keep 
up the pretense of unity with the “German 


“Christians,” who are not Christians, but 


believe primarily in race and nation and 
only secondarily in Christ. 

Bishop Theophil Wurm in an additional 
proclamation announced that in any case 
Churchmen will not remain in the Church 
tolerating German Christians as pastors 


or Church officers. 


DECISION HELD HISTORIC 


This decision is historic. It constitutes 
a radical solution of the Protestant ques- 
tion which the government has been fight- 
ing to avoid for two years since the 
collapse of Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller’s 
German Christian despotism. It probably 
means the end of established Protestantism 
in Germany—which has existed since Mar- 
tin Luther’s time-—-and the complete sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

The document was issued by the Lu- 
theran Council with the consent of the 
Confessional Church. It states: 


“The significance of the coming Church 
election can be found not alone in the fact 
that it will create a body which will decide 
the constitution of the German Evangelical 
Church. It will at the same time establish 
how many voters place themselves on the 
side of the Confessional Church and how 
many on the side of the German Christian 
National Church. This vote can result in 
decisive conclusions regarding legal and 
property issues. 


“PARTING OF THE WAYS” 


“The uncompromising protests against 
the German Christians’ heresies contained 
in the theological confession at Barmen still 
stand as a major religious parting of the 
ways. Either we are to have an evangelical 
Church based on God’s word and faith in 
Christ or we are to have a religious associa- 
tion based on a new revelation which has 
confused the duties of State and Church and 
which must entirely lose every claim to call 
itself the Protestant Church. 

“Rither we are followers of Christ or 
we are to take a road which surrenders, bit 
by bit, all the, truth revealed in the Bible 
and end in a substitute faith in Germany. 
We must face this question frankly and let 
no effort to cloud the issue deceive us.” 
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Collegians to View 
Ministry Next Month 


Midwest Provincial Commission on 
College Work, Church Society, to 
Sponsor Chicago Conference 


HIcAco—College men of the fifth 
province will be called together 
April 23d to 25th at Brent House 


in Chicago for a weekend conference on 
the ministry—the first provincially spon- 
sored meeting of the kind ever to be held 
in the midwest. 

Direct sponsorship of the conference 
comes from the provincial commission on 
college work, of which the Rev. Alden 
Drew Kelley, student chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the chairman; and 
the Church Society for College Work, 
which is headed by the Rev. W. Brooke 
Stabler of Philadelphia. Leader of the 
three-day discussions will be Bishop 
Keeler, Coadjutor of Minnesota. 

The avowed purpose of the conference 
is similar to that of conferences long held 
in the East. It brings together upper- 
classmen of various colleges and univer- 
sities for a discussion of the ministry as a 
vocation and of various aspects of the 
work of the ministry. Student representa- 
tives of the three seminaries in the province 
will be on hand to join in the conference 
and meet the young men who are consider- 
ing the calling which the seminarians have 
already undertaken. 

Seminaries to be represented are Bex- 
ley Hall, Gambier, Ohio; Seabury-West- 
ern Seminary, Chicago; and Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wis. 

A dinner on April 23d will open the 
conference officially, Bishop Stewart of 
Chicago delivering the address. Another 
distinguished guest at the meetings of the 
conference will be the Very Rev. Frederick 
C. Grant, Dean of Seabury-Western. 
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First Results of Chicago 
Laymen’s Visitation Made 
Public; 71 Are Interested 


Cuicaco—First results of the evan- 
gelistic movement designed to send out 
laymen “two by two” into parishes and 
missions of the diocese of Chicago came 
last week from St. Mark’s Church, Glen 
Ellyn. The Rev. Gowan C. Williams, rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s, is chairman of the 
diocesan department of ways and means, 
which designed the movement. 

Seventy-one definite commitments as a 
result of the lay visitation were reported 
by the Rev. Mr. Williams. Twenty-five 
of these were definite candidates for an 
adult confirmation class; 11 for baptisms; 
three for transters; and 32 for junior and 
high school confirmation groups. 

“We undertook the lay visitation plan last 


year for the first time,’ says Dean Williams. 
“Sixty-two definite commitments for confir- 


| mation or baptism or transfers resulted. This 
year our laymen were ready and willing to 


undertake the plan and the results are just 
as encouraging; more so, in fact, for the 
plan was carried out with greater precision.” 


————— 


Bishop Bratton Tells Georgia 
Laymen About Needs of Sewanee 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—With the view of in- 


| creasing the interest of the laity in the 


University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., 
Bishop Bratton, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, addressed the wardens and vestrymen 
of the four parishes of the city at a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel DeSoto on March 6th. 
Bishop Barnwell was the host at the 
luncheon, which was also attended by the 
rectors of the parishes. 

Bishop Bratton came to Savannah from 
Waycross where he had addressed a meet- 
ing at Grace Church. He preached at 
Christ Church, Savannah, on Sunday and 
left in the afternoon, accompanied by 
Bishop Barnwell, for Augusta. 


DR. ALLGOOD AND THE FAMOUS KULING SCHOOL COWS 


| 
| 
| 
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How to Make Bricks 
Without Straw Told 


Kuling School for Missionaries’ 
Children Advances in Spite of 


Lack of Funds 
1% without straw seems to be a matter 
of course to Mrs. Allgood, wife of 
the headmaster of Kuling School for the 
Children of Missionaries. Many know how 
two years ago she and her Chinese amah 
knitted blankets for the four cows that 
had been brought up the mountain to sup- 
ply fresh milk for the children. There 
being no barn, and no funds to supply one, 
something had to be done to save those 
precious animals from disaster as they 
spent the winter in a Chinese mat shed. 
When school is over, the building is 
converted into a hotel for summer guests. 
This Mrs. Allgood runs as part of her 
holiday program. Describing its results, 
she says: 


ULING, CHINA—Making bricks 


“Part of the earnings went to renovate 


| the old dingy dining room. Words cannot 


describe the change. We have now as beau- 
tiful a dining room as I have seen anywhere. 
It is light and spacious and has an atmos- 
phere of dignity. Walls have given place to 
stately columns. Instead of dark brown pan- 


| eling we now have ivory color; the wooden 
| floor which always warped and rotted and 


caused you to stumble and spill things, though 


| practically renewed each year, is also gone. 


The cement floor is covered with heavy lino- 
leum which delights our eye with its beauty, 
and our ears with its noise-absorbing qual- 
ities. The eight large windows have sheer 


| curtains of white and soft green. The tables, 


which used to be clothed in sheets, have 


| heavy cotton cloths with wide orange or 


green borders, with napkins to match, and 
an applique monogram—K. A. S.—in one 
corner. A little Chinese tailor and I made 48 


| table cloths and 200 napkins this spring. ... 


It is most interesting to watch the changed 
dining room manners of the children. Where 
there was shouting and grabbing and com- 


| plaints about food there is happiness and 


reverence, Our dining room is fit for a king!” 
eros! 


Albany Cathedral Choir to Give 
Palm Sunday Broadcast on CBS 


AuBany, N. Y.—The choir of the 
Cathedral, of All Saints, which is giving 
concerts under the management of Ber- 
nard R. Laberge, Inc., will sing from the 
cathedral in Albany on Palm Sunday after- 
noon, at 2 o'clock Eastern Standard time, 
over the coast to coast hook-up of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The con- 
ductor of the choir is J. William Jones, the 
cathedral choirmaster and organist. 
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Senior Priest Appointed Archdeacon 


Lexincton, Ky.—The Rev. J. Wilson 
Hunter, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fort Thomas, has been appointed Arch- 
deacon of the Ohio Valley, with oversight 
of all parishes along the river. He is 
senior priest, in point of service, in the 


region. He continues as_ rector Otmot 
Andrew’s. 
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Plans for Catholic 
Congress Announced 


Church Union Congress Committee 
Makes Public Tentative Pro- 
gram; to Meet in New York 


EW YorK—Preliminary plans for a 

Catholic Congress, to be held in 

October, have been announced by 
the Congress committee of the American 
Church Union. The Congress is to be 
held in New York with headquarters at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

A young people’s tea, the dinner, and 
the sessions of the Congress will be held 
at the hotel. 

On October 26th, the young people’s 
tea will be held from 5 to 7 p.n., fol- 
lowed by a choral Evensong at 8 p.m. at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. On 
the following day a solemn Requiem will 
be held at a parish church in the morn- 
ing, and the afternoon and evening will 
be devoted to Congress sessions. 

The morning of the 28th will be a 
quiet period for groups of priests and lay 
people, with Congress sessions in the 
afternoon and evening. At 8 a.m. on the 
29th there will be Mass in some parish 
church for priests, followed by breakfast 
and an address. At 11 a.m. there will be 
a children’s Mass, to which all the chil- 
dren of the metropolitan area will be in- 
vited. In the afternoon, hours will be set 
aside for Confession in various parish 
churches, and the Congress dinner will be 
held at 7:30 p.m. 

On Sunday, October 30th, there will 
be early Masses for communions in par- 
ish churches, followed at 11 a.m. with a 
solemn High Mass in Madison Square 
Garden. The committee hopes that par- 
ishes within the metropolitan area which 
are sympathetic with the Congress will 
omit their late service in order that their 
members may attend. 

The newly elected executive com- 
mittee of the American Church Union 
met in New York on March Ist and an- 
nounced the names of the following of- 
ficers and committee members: 


President, Rear Admiral Reginald R. Bel- 
knap; general secretary, the Rev. William P. S. 
Lander, rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Rosemont, Pa.; organizing secretary, the 
Rey. Shirley C. Hughson, OHC; executive com- 
mittee, the Rev. Dr. Don Frank Fenn, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’, Baltimore, chair- 
man; Lewis R. Conklin of the diocese of New- 
ark; Sherman Porter of the diocese of New York; 
Fr. Hughson, and the Rev. C. Clark Kennedy, 
rectcr of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn.; 
finance committee, Sherman Porter and Hartley 
Merrick; Congress committee, the Rev. Frank 
Damrosch, Jr., diocese of Erie, chairman; the 
Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard, diocese of Erie; 
the Rev. Gorden B. Wadhams, diocese of New 
York: the Rev. Charles A. Clough, diocese of 
New York; and the Rev. William M. V. Hoff- 
man, SSJE. In charge of regicnal conferences, Fr. 
Hughson; of the cycle of prayer, the Rev. W. D. 
F. Hughes; of lectures, the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
Joiner; of priests’ institutes, the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam Pitt McCune and the Rev. Fr. Francis 
Joseph, OSF; of the school of sociology, the Rev. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell; of linked Altars, the 
Rev. C. Clark Kennedy; of inter-Anglican rela- 
tions, Dr. Bell; of young pecple’s organizations, 
the Rev. Wallace E. Conkling. 
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World Conferences 


ON CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK: ON FAITH AND ORDER 


Oxford, England ; Edinburgh, Scotlai.d 


JULY 12-26 AUGUST 3-18 


TO ENGLAND 


From New York Mid-Town Piers to Southampton or 
Plymouth; also Cherbourg, and Bremen or Hamburg. 


THE LLOYD EXPRESSES: 


Bremen Columbus Europa 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES: 


New York Deutschland Hamburg Hansa 
St. Louis HAPAG MOTORSHIP e LLOYD STEAMER Berlin 


Frequent calls in Ireland. Excellent accommodations in Cabin Class 
at $142 upwards according to cabin, ship and port; Tourist Class $110 
upwards; Third Class $82 upwards. Slightly higher rates on Summer 
Season sailings. 

CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


+ North German Floup : 


SERVICE ON THE SEac 


MARXISM is WRONG! 


Marxism is now drawing a red line across a confused 
world by stressing private ownership of productive capital 
as the primary force which exploits labor. 


Get free copy of pamphlet, ‘‘The Economic Problem,”’ 
by sending postal card to Willett and Clark, 440 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 


Also, more important, get from your bookseller, or direct 
from publishers as below, the little book ‘‘Safeguard Pro- 
ductive Capital,’ which more and more people are reading, 
and which you will have to read if you are to think straight 
on current economic and political issues. 


SAFEGUARD PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


by LOUIS WALLIS 


Reading time one hour, 75 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND CO., 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


OTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


MID-WINTER Sunshine, 

Sparkling SEAS and Soft 

Breezes Suggesting an 
EARLY Spring 


...with a modern hotel, directly on 
the Boardwalk, dedicated to comfort 
in a friendly, family way... broad 
open decks and solaria above an 
extensive Garden Terrace... sea 
water baths and special health bath 
department .. . golf, riding, indoor 
ice skating and hockey. . . whole- 
some guest interests. 
Attractive rates on either plan. 


WALTER J. BUZBY, Inc. 


Clerical Suits 
Cloaks e Cassocks 
Chasubles e Surplices 
Choir Vestments 


C.M.ALMYs SON inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy for over 44 years 


GIFTS FOR EASTER 


Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals, Devo- 
tional Books, Private Communion Sets. 
For Memorials: Pulpit Bibles, Altar Ser- 
vices, The Litany Book, Altar Brasses. 
Religious Easter Cards, Crosses, Offering Enve- 
lopes. Books of all publishers supplied. 
Information gladly furnished 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC. 
Church Bookstore 


18 West 45 Street, New York, Established 1900 
Vanderbilt 3-7563 


THE HYMNAL 


Authorized edition, paying royalty to the 
Church Pension Fund. New Printing, with 
50 additional tunes. 


Complete catalogue on request 


THE PARISH CHOIR 
355 Boylston Street Boston 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices— Stoles— Scarves 


Silks— Altar Cloths — Embroideries 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


1837 Marking one hundred years of 1937 


service to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHIMES 
Pr BELLS ris: 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Plan Celebration of 
W.N. Y. Anniversary 


Out 
1937 


Centennial Committee Lays 
Seven-Point Program for 
and 1938 Observances 


uFrFALo, N. Y.—The executive com- 
B mittee of the diocesan centennial 

committee met with Bishop Davis 
of Western New York on March 8th and 
adopted plans for the diocesan centennial 
observance. 

The chairman of the diocesan centen- 
nial committee is the Very Rev. Whitney 
Hale, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
Rev. Dr. G. Sherman Burrows is secre- 
tary. The executive committee is made up 
of the Bishop, the officers of the centennial 
committee, the chairmen of the various 
sub-committees, the deans of the convo- 
cations, representatives of the Forward 
Movement committee, the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and the 
Young People’s Fellowship. 

The plans as outlined by the executive 
committee on March 8th are as follows: 
(1) That the centennial observance begin 
with the diocesan convention of 1937 and 
end with the diocesan convention of 
1938. (2) That there be a convention 
dinner on May 17, 1937, at which the 
Bishop of the diocese shall be the presid- 
ing officer and the Bishops of the dioceses 
of Rochester, Central New York, and Chi- 
cago shall be the speakers if it can be 
arranged. (3) That there be a celebration 
of the Holy Communion at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on May 18th at 7:30 a.m. (4) 
That there be a parish dinner in each 
parish and mission of the diocese on the 
evening of All Saints’ Day, 1937, and 
that the Bishop of the diocese broadcast an 
address from one of the stations in Buf- 
falo. (5) That a historical address or 
sermon be delivered in each parish and 
mission of the diocese and that classes be 
instructed in diocesan history during 1937 
and 1938. Also that a copy of the historical 
sermon or address be filed in the archives 
of the diocese. (6) That a deanery celebra- 
tion in each deanery be held at some point 
of special historical interest in the weeks 
just before the diocesan convention of 
1938. (7) That the final events of the 
centennial observance be centered in a 
great service to be held at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral at the time of the convention in 
1938. 

It is hoped that the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the diocese will present their United 
Thank Offering this year at the diocesan 
convention, May 18th, at the 7:30 p.m. 
service. 
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Bishop Thomas Resigns Parish 


Patm Beracu, Fra—The Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel $. Thomas has resigned his 
charge of the Church of Bethesda-by-the- 
Sea, Palm Beach, effective April Ist. 
Bishop Thomas, who has been in charge 
of this parish since December, 1929, stated 
that he has reached his 70th birthday and 


is retiring from the active ministry. 
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Honor Commodore Perry 
at Service in New York 


New YorK—Hope for continued peace 
in the Pacific was expressed by representa- 
tives of the United States and Japanese 
government, February 28th, at a memorial 
service in honor of George Washington 
and Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry in St. Mark’s Church-in-the-Bouw- 
erie. Eighteen relatives of Commodore 
Perry attended the services. 

Telegrams were received from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson, and the 
Japanese ambassador, Hiroshi Saito. 
Masutaro Inoue, acting consul general of 
Japan, in uniform, then read the message 
from the Japanese ambassador. The mes- 
sage praised the memory of Commodore 
Perry, who opened Japan to American 
trade in the 19th century, and exchanged 
sentiments of peace between the two na- 
tions. The Rev. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie, rector of the church, conducted 
the services. 

A bronze plaque in honor of the com- 
modore, designed and executed by the 
J. and R. Lamb Studios, was unveiled on 
the north wall of the church by a guard 
of honor representing the two nations. 
Later a wreath of lilies was placed on the 
vault stone in St. Mark’s churchyard, 
where the American naval officer was 


buried on March 6, 1858. 
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Olney, Md., Parish Benefited 
in Will of Lionel C. Probert 


WaASHINGTON—The will of the late 


| Lionel C. Probert, resident of Olney, Md., 
| vice-president of the C. 


& O. Railway 
Co., recently probated in Rockville, Md., 
indicates that Mr. Probert left a portion 
of his property to St. John’s Church, Olney, 
the Rey. Thomas F. Opie, rector. 

Upon the death of Mr. Probert’s wife, 


| in January, 1936, he installed a Hammond 
| electric organ in the little church as a 
| memorial to his wife, who was president 


| of the rector’s aid society for several years. 


The will provides for the perpetual up- 
keep of the organ, for funds for reasonable 
repairs on the rectory, for a small allow- 
ance for aiding indigent sick, and for sup- 
plementing the rector’s salary. 

The property is variously estimated to 
be worth from $100,000 to $125,000, but 
the provisions of the will are deferred for 
at least one year. Trust funds will provide 
for these items and also for aid to be 
extended to the Animal Rescue Society, as 
Mrs. Probert was known to be a great 
lover of animals. 
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Erie Priests Use Radio 


Erie, Pa.—Two priests of the diocese 
of Erie are using the radio, the Rev. 
Henry S. Sizer, Jr., rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, Bradford, who broad- 
casts over station WHDL on alternate 
Sundays, and the Rev. E. Phinney Wroth, 
rector of Trinity Memorial Church, War- 
ren, over station WJTN, of Jamesto 
N. Y., for 13 Sundays from 11 a.m. cae 


noon, 
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West Philadelphia 
Parishes to Merge 


St. Mary’s and St. Philip’s to 
Consolidate if Convention and 
Courts Approve 


HILADELPH!IA—Announcement was 
made on March 7th by the vestries 


of two adjacent West Philadelphia | 


parishes of the completion of plans by the 
two congregations to effect consolidation. 
Subject to the approval of the diocesan 
convention in May and of the courts, the 
buildings of St. Philip’s parish at 42d street 
and Baltimore avenue will be abandoned 


and that congregation will move to St. | 


Mary’s buildings on Locust street near 
39th. St. Philip’s has been without a rector 
since the retirement last summer of the 


Rev. J. Cullen Ayer. 


This really amounts to a third removal 


of St. Philip’s parish since it was first | 
established as a mission of Grace Church, | 


Philadelphia, in 1840. When it moved to 


its present location in 1879 it took over | 


the buildings and debts of a small parish 
previously located there. St. Mary’s Church 
has occupied its present location since 


1824. 


The re-formed parish will continue to | 


use the name, St. Mary’s. The terms of 
agreement for the merger call for the es- 
tablishment within the buildings of St. 
Mary’s of a chapel to be known as St. 
Philip’s Chapel and to be furnished with 


the present Altar from St. Philip’s and | 


other memorials and appointments from 
the present church. The Rey. William B. 
Stimson, rector of St. Mary’s will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

The location of St. Mary’s is approx- 
imate to the University of Pennsylvania. 
For some years past the clergy of the 
parish have been ministering to the needs 
of students. Numerically the parish has de- 


clined as the neighborhood has changed | 


from that of family residences and homes 
to that which usually surrounds the large 
university. It is hoped that the merger 


will bring greater stability to the life of | 


St. Mary’s and provide firmer background 
for those things which must be made a 
basis of appeal to students. 
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New York Rector Honored 


New YorkK—Members of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest presented a silver 
urn to the Rev. Dr. Henry Darlington, 
on March Ist, in honor of his 15th anni- 
versary as their rector. The presentation 
was made by the senior warden, John A. 
Vance, and the junior warden, William 
H. Sage, at a reception in the parish house, 
following the afternoon service. 

Dr. Darlington preached at the festival 
service in the morning. Bishop Manning 
was the preacher at the afternoon service. 
The occasion was also Bishop Manning’s 
regular visitation to the parish. He con- 
firmed a class of 32, one of the candidates 
being Dr. Darlington’s second son, Henry 
Darlington, Jr. 
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Have you bought a copy of 


The Junior Bible 


An American Translation 


EDITED BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK DOBIAS 


OLD TESTAMENT—NEW TESTAMENT, all those parts of the 
Bible of interest to young people, designed to help them fully 
appreciate this great book and the background in which it is 
written. Here is a Bible that will be popular because it is easily 
understood, and so attractively presented. An important book 


for every young person. 


52 
illustrations 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


Church Guilds, Auxiliaries and Schools! 
Do You Know That 


The Living Church 
Offers S190 to You 


on each new $4.00 subscription sent us 
through your authorized representative ? 


Have you availed yourself of this opportunity to 
increase your parish funds? 


Write The Living Church Circulation Department 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OFFICE OF TENEBRAE 


Arranged by the Rev. Charles C. W. Carver 


A devotional office derived from the ancient services of Maundy Thursday. 
So called from the extinguishing of lights in the church to symbolize the 


darkness which ‘‘covered the whole earth’ at the time of our Lord’s Cru- 
cifixion. This edition does not contain musical notations. 
5 cts. each; $3.50 a hundred 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 
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With dramatic symbolism 
the ancient Church, during 
the Lenten period, used 
in processionals — 


A BLOOD RED CROSS 


Mounted on severely plain 


black ball and staff 


True to the best Church traditions 
in form andstyle, this cross, a beauti- 
ful departure from the usual, will 
be most effective in Lenten proces- 
sions. 


Price, $25.00 
Expressage Additional 


Designed and Executed by 
AMMIDON & COMPANY 


H. L. VARIAN, President 
31 S. Frederick St Baltimore, Md 


Established: 1857 


The J.and R [amb studios l= 
home Office, Studios & Craftshops 


Tenafly, RJ. 


Stained-and-eadted: Glass: in- the 
best: traditions: of: Christian-Art 


Mosaics - Decoration - Murals 
Gjood - Metal - Marble & Stone 
Remodeling - of - Chanrels = Chapels 
expert - advice on: Church - Interiors 


80" Year - under: 3+ Generations - of . the- Lamb 
© family: to - specialize - in. Eeclesiastical «Art 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 

Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. WHEAT: 


ILLINOIS 


HANGINGS 


Materials - Fringes -Ornaments 
Vestments for Choir and Clergy 
Clerical Clothing 


Catalogs Free 
Hh Car WARD CO: 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Complete Line of 
CLERGY AND CHOIR APPAREL 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, 


Materials by the yard, Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 
392 Fifth Ave., (at 36th St.) 


New York 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


| 
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All Faiths Included 
in Call to Religion 


| Archbishop of Canterbury Stresses 


Application to All Christians; 
Lichfield Diocesan Appointed 


onpoN—The Archbishop of Canter- 
° bury is being at pains to make it 
clear that the Recall to Religion, 
which he broadcast on the radio just before 
the death of the old year, is addressed to 
all sorts and conditions of Christian men 
and women in the nation. His Grace has 
made an appeal to a large gathering of 
city business men, and has addressed, on 
the same subject, a meeting of 200 mem- 
bers of parliament and peers, at the House 


_ of Commons. As the nation’s elected repre- 


sentatives, the Archbishop said, they could 


| try to live their own lives more closely to 


God, to make time for prayer, and to be 
quiet. A substantial increase in the at- 
tendance of Members at prayers could not 


| fail to make its impression, and he would 


like to see Lords and Commons going once 
again in procession to their respective 
churches at the opening of each session. 
As for the Church, it must grasp the real- 
ity of its faith and get behind the conven- 


| tionalities of religious phraseology. 


“We want an almost wholly new 
vocabulary,” said Dr. Lang. Prominent 
Nonconformists endorsed the Primate’s 
appeal, and a Roman -Catholic member 
proposed.a vote of thanks. 

Processions of witness on Good Friday, 
in which Churchmen shall join with Non- 
conformists, are also suggested by the 
Archbishop in connection with his Recall. 
He has asked the clergy of his. diocese, 
when the commemoration of the Passion 
approaches, to prepare their people for it 
by presenting the Cross against the back- 
ground of the heedlessness of the nation 
and the world. The people might be asked 
to make their Easter communion an act, 
not only of devotion to the risen Lord, 
but of self-dedication to His service. 


“Then,” writes the Archbishop, “with the 


| thought of Christ the King in our minds, 


we shall be prepared to take our part with 
our King in His own consecration to the 
service of the King of kings. This will be 
the more natural because, for the first time 
in history, all his subjects in this land and 
throughout the world will be able, in their 
churches or in their homes, to hear the actual 
words spoken in Westminster Abbey as the 
solemn rite unfolds itself there.” 


NEW BISHOP OF LICHFIELD 
The Rt. Rev. E. S. Woods, Suffragan 


| Bishop of Croydon, has been appointed 


Bishop of Lichfield, in succession to Dr. 
Kempthorne, who, at his own request, is 
retiring in June, at the age of 72. The new 
Bishop is 59, and is a brother of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Though an earnest evangelical, the 
Bishop has supported the opening of cina- 
mas on Sundays, provided suitable films 
are shown. 


“If we meet the legitimate educational and 
cultural needs of a large section of our 
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New York Anglo-Catholics 
Make Use of News Agency 


New YorK—An attempt to elim- 
inate “distorted and erroneous” ac- 
counts of the activities of Anglo-Cath- 
olics and other members of the 
Episcopal Church in the secular press 
is being made by the Catholic Laymen’s 
Club of New York. The club has en- 
gaged the Grand Central News Service 
to report its affairs, announcing its 
action in the following statement: 


“In consequence of the many distorted 


and erroneous statements appearing in the 
public press regarding Anglo-Catholics 
and their activities, the Catholic Laymen’s 
Club of New York has engaged the Grand 
Central News Service as a public rela- 
tions agency to disseminate information 
to newspapers and other publications, set- 
ting forth the true status of the Episcopal 
Church, particularly stressing its Catholic 
character and the rights of all Anglicans 
to traditional Catholic procedure and 
nomenclature. 

“Adolphe Barreaux, secretary of the 
club and one of the outstanding younger 
Catholic leaders, will work with the 
bureau in preparing material and cover- 
ing major religious functions in the New 
York area.” 


people,” he has said, “it would not be in- 
consistent with preserving the unique char- 
acter of Sunday as a day of rest, worship, 
and of public quiet.” 


He is a forcible preacher, and an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the Student Chris- 


tian Movement. 
aN es: 


Chinese Priest to Conduct Three 
Hour Service at Madison Church 


Maptson, Wis.—The Rey. N. E. P. 
Liu, a priest of the diocese of Hankow who 
is studying at Seabury-Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, will conduct the Three 
Hour Service at St. Andrew’s Church 
here on Good Friday. 

Fr. Liu is doing graduate work at 
Seabury-Western and writing on St. 
John’s Gospel for his people in China. 
The Rev. Francis J. Bloodgood, rector 
of St. Andrew’s, in making his announce- 
ment, remarked, “In my opinion we need 
missionaries from the nations to whom 
we send missionaries.” 


ae es 


Scholarships at Carolina School 


RaLetcH, N. C.—Two competitive 
scholarships are open at St. Mary’s School 
and Junior College, Raleigh, for students 
resident in North and South Carolina for 
the 1937-38 session which opens in mid- 
September. 

Examinations will cover the work of 


‘first year high school and will be held on 


April 9th and 10th under the supervision 
of high school principals or rectors. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained by letter to 
Mrs. Cruikshank, president. 

St. Mary’s is owned by the dioceses of 
the Church in North and South Carolina. 
The curriculum includes three years of 
high school work and two years of grade 
“A” college work. 
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Fr. Burton Calls on 
Laity to Take Lead 


SSJE Superior Declares All Great 
Religious Movements Have Been 
Under Lay Leadership 


ligious movements have been under 

lay leadership, the Rev. Spence 
Burton, SSJE, of Cambridge, Mass., called 
upon the laity last week to take the lead 
in a great evangelization movement in the 
Church today. Fr. Burton has been in 
Chicago speaking on the Lenten noonday 
service program in the loop. 


(imine that all great re- 


“Our churches are run today almost en- 
tirely by the clergy and the women,” said Fr. 
Burton, speaking to directors of the Church 
Club. “The men are to a large extent ‘paying 
passengers.’ They are expected to pay the 
bills and that’s about all. Our clergy are 
devoting entirely too much time to the busi- 
ness affairs of the Church. Some of them 
are conducting private ‘sit-down’ strikes and 
don’t know it; they sit behind their desks 
running a business instead of devoting them- 
selves to their spiritual duties. 

“All great religious movements of history 
have been led by laymen. And the greatest 
need of the Church today is for the laity 
to assume their rightful leadership in bring- 
ing the unchurched to the clergy. The clergy 
cannot do the job alone. And in fact the 
laity can bring others to the Church even 
better than the clergy.” 


With regard to the young people of 
the present, Fr. Burton described them as 
having “powerful engines, defective steer- 
ing gears, and no brakes.” That explains 
to a large extent the crime situation, in 
the opinion of Fr. Burton, who has spent 
30 years in prison work. 

ee 


More Than 3,000 Expected 
to Hear Oratorio in Nave 
of Cathedral in New York 


New YorK—The Oratorio Society of 
New York, conducted by Albert Stoessel, 
will present St. Matthew’s Passion, by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, with 350 singers 
and an orchestra of 60, on May 1Ith, in 
the nave of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. 

While the nave has been used for sey- 
eral ceremonies and for overflow meetings 
and services, no meeting necessitating pro- 
vision for as many persons as the nave will 
hold has hitherto been held. Approximately 
3,000 chairs will be placed in the nave; 
other persons who come after the seats 
are all taken, to the number permitted by 
the fire department, will stand. A platform 
for the orchestra and singers will be 
erected at the east end of the nave, against 
the temporary wall. between the nave and 
the crossing. 

May 11th is the opening day of the 
meeting of the diocesan convention. The 
first part of Bach’s great work will be 
given in the afternoon, after adjournment; 
the second part in the evening. Thus, the 
members of the convention will have an 
opportunity to be present. 
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The United Thank Offering Number of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


will appear in April, so that now is the time to develop interest in it. 
It 1s issued at the request of the Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and it will be filled with U.T.O. information, valuable as 
well as Interesting, to every woman of the Church. Its sale, and the 
securing of yearly subscriptions, will increase the Offering, in this 
last year of the triennium, and in addition it will interest more 
people in the world mission of the Church. 


Miss Lindley will contribute a statement of plans for the Tri- 
ennial at Cincinnati. Dr. Franklin writes “What the U.T.O. Means 
in the Program of the Church.” There will be a special Pictorial 
Section showing the U.T.O. at Work, and a department, “Ways to a 
Better Offering,” will contain actual stories from many diocesan and 
parochial Custodians. 


If details have not reached you through your officers, write 
immediately, and they will be mailed. The need is for immediate 
action, to make this the most widely-read of all United Thank Offer- 
ing Numbers. Place your order for extra copies of the April Number 
now to avoid disappointment. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


OFFER... 


ALTAR SERVICE 
BOOK— CHANCEL 
PRAYER BOOK 


BY SPECIAL arrangement with Oxford 
University Press we are offering a limited 
quantity of these handsome Altar Service 
Books at one-third their original price. 
Send your order at once. 


FORMERLY . ” $150.00 AND HYMNAL 
NOW $50.00 perset DELUXE BINDINGS 
No. 1—Dark purple crushed Levant Morocco; inlaid purple silk panels with fly- 


leaves to match. Double gilt panels on outside and inside front and 
back covers, gilt frames with ornaments and tooling on spine. Square 
corners, full gilt edges, two ribbon markers, headbands. Only two sets. 


No. 2—Light purple Morocco, same as above. One set. 
No. 


No. 


3—Light blue Morocco, same as above. One set. 


4—Black crushed Levant Morocco; purple silk inlaid panels with flyleaves 
to match, double gold panels on inside front and back covers, outside 
front and back covers, plain. One set. 


5—Dark blue Levant Morocco; square corners, red under solid gold edges, 
art paper lined, gold frames, front and back covers, gold panels on spine. 
Small hair-line cross on all three books. One set. 


No. 


6—Same as above; round corners. One set. 


No. 
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Published by 
The Order of the Holy Cross 


A Monthly 
Illustrated Magazine 
Entirely devoted to teach- 


ing the ideals of the Spir- 
itual Life. 
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Two Dollars a Year 
Foreign, $2.25 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 


ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Church Embroidery. New Showroom, 26 S. James 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. W. Jusserand deForest 
in charge. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. Stoles $6 up, 
Burse, veil $10 up, Surplices $8 up. Exquisite Altar 
Linens. Cope $50 up, Mass set $35 up. Complete 
line pure Irish linens & Church Fabrics by the yd. 
Embroidered emblems ready to apply. Altar Guild 
Handbook 50c. Address all mail to: 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 
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Books For Lenten Reading 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 
THE ALTAR SERVICE 


Bibles and Missals 
Religious Easter Cards 
REDDING & COMPANY, 17 W. 23 St., N. Y. 


Easter, Saints day and Birthday Cards 


Picture Department 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Announce Wellesley 
Conference Program 


Drs. Easton, Simpson, Washburn 
to Give Courses at Conference 
for Church Work 


B 


oston—Advance notices of the Con- 
ference for Church Work, familiar- 
ly known as the Wellesley Confer- 
ence, announce unique opportunities to 
clergy and laity, young and the “less 
young.” The conference will be held as 
usual at Wellesley College, the dates 
being June 28th to July 9th. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Easton, 


professor of the literature and interpreta- 


| tion of the New Testament in the General 


Theological Seminary, is giving two 
courses. One of these is on The Religion 
of the New Testament. The other is a 
course in liturgics, The Principles of Chris- 
tian Worship and Their Realization in 
Modern Times, a course which Dr. Easton 
has been giving for the first time in the 
seminary during the Easter term. 

The Rev. Dr. Cuthbert A. Simpson, 
assistant professor of Old Testament in 
the General Theological Seminary, is giv- 
ing a course on The Old ‘Testament 
Prophets. With the Rev. Theodore P. Fer- 
ris, Dr. Simpson is collaborating in another 
course, The Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. This course, which is for the clergy, 
includes the preparation and the presenta- 
tion of sermons. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Henry B. Wash- 
burn, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, is giving a course 
on Church History Through Biography— 
Medieval and Modern. Dean Washburn’s 
lectures on ecclesiastical history are 
famous. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


The School of Christian Social Ethics 
offers a cgurse on Christianity in Relation 
to Communism, Socialism, and Fascism, by 
the Rev. L. Bradford Young, assistant at 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and a 
member of the executive Committee of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy. 
Another course, in two sections, will con- 
sider Modern Industrial Problems, in one 
section, under the leadership of the Rey. 
James Myers of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The other section will study 
The Christian in a World at War, and 
the leader will be Miss Emily Greene 
Balch, known throughout the world for her 
work in the interests of international good 
will. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The subject of religious education will 
be studied in three full courses of remark- 
able interest. The Rev. William Grime, a 
young clergyman who has written two un- 
usual books on religious education, Junior 
Boys Write Their Life of Christ, and 
Modern Methods in the Church School, is 
giving a course on Guiding the Growth 
of Juniors. In response to a demand for 
practical teaching on Altar guild work, 
Miss Mary Chester Buchan, directress of 
Altar guilds in the diocese of Massachu- 
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setts, will give a course on Altar Guilds in 
Action. Miss Letitia Stockett, whose 
courses always draw crowds, has a course 
on Symbolism. 

The School of Religious Drama will be 
led by its dean, the Rev. Dr. Phillips E. 
Osgood, again this year. Dr. Osgood will 
give a course on The History of Religious 
Drama. Under his direction, the members 
of the conference will present the Chester 
miracle play, Abraham, Isaac, and Mel- 
chizedek,; and also, possibly, The Terrible 
Meck, by Charles Rann Kennedy. 

The Music School offers three fine 
courses. The dean, Frederick Johnson, 
gives a course on A Survey of the Litera- 
ture on Choir Training. Everett Titcomb 
is giving a comprehensive course on Choral 
Worship; and Edward B. Gammons gives 
a course on The History of Church Music. 
All these will be further enriched by lec- 
tures, recitals, carillons, and Mr. John- 
son’s Conference Chorus. 

MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
to the an- 


Special interest attaches 


| nouncement of a course on The Findings 


of Modern Psychology as They Assist the 
Parish Worker and Clergy in Dealing 
with Individuals, to be given by the Rev. 
Otis R. Rice, assistant at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York city, and lecturer in 
the department of pastoral theology in the 
General Theological Seminary. Fr. Rice 
has been cited by specialists in this field 
as the foremost authority on its latest 
findings. 

The director of the conference is again 
Bishop Keeler, Coadjutor of Minnesota. In 
addition to his general oversight of the 
conference, Bishop Keeler will give a 
course on Personal Religion. 

One of the features of the Wellesley 
Conference is that its members are not 
divided into clerical and lay, nor into junior 
and senior groups. All courses are open to 
all who can qualify. Everyone shares in 
everything in the daily life of the confer- 
ence. As always, the intellectual life is 
closely allied with the spiritual. The chap- 
lain of the conference will again be the 
Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, assistant at 
Grace Church, New York, whose ad- 
dresses at the sunset services last year 
made so deep and permanent an impression. 


Dr. Paul Elmer More 


Dies at’ Age of 72 
——— Continued from page 365 ——! 


ican Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
American Philosophical Association, and 
several New York clubs. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Harry B. Fine and Mrs. Edmund G. 
Dymond; a brother, Dr. Louis Trenchard 
More, Dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Cincinnati, also survives. 
Mrs. Henrietta Beck More, his wife, who 
married him in 1900, died several years 
ago. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
March 11th in Trinity Church, Princeton, 
by Bishop Matthews of New Jersey, the 
Rev. Robert Williams, rector, and the Rev. 
John Crocker, the Episcopal Church’s 
chaplain at Princeton. Burial was in 
Princeton University cemetery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 350) 


enterprises. I have yet to meet the business 
man who, to the neglect and crippling of his 
business, invests his capital in some outside 
concern at 3% or 4% and turning round 
would borrow at the bank at 6% or 7% to 
carry on his business, and in addition make 
continuous appeal to his children to raise 
more money for investment in other concerns, 
that he might have the meager interest 
whereby his business might be carried on in 
case his great great granchildren should 
not be interested enough to maintain it. 

That stocks, bonds, and other investments 
in secular and commercial enterprises are a 
very uncertain quantity, is admirably set 
forth in the “pathetic note, as well as a 
warning one,’ in one paragraph of the will 
of the late Mrs. Jacobs [L. C., November 
21, 1936, p. 582]. Indeed it is often a problem 
to find a so-called safe investment. But the 
main question is, What will be the attitude 
of our Lord when He comes again to a 
Church which hands over a long list of so- 
called securities, saying: 

“Lo, there Thou hast that is Thine, we 
have saved them for Thee and just used the 
interest. ... 

“It is true we had to close up some of the 
missions and deny the petition of others to 
open up work among them, such as for exam- 
ple those ten villages in Sagada, whose 
inhabitants were eager to hear more about 
Thee, and to work on an emergency budget 
for several years, cutting down expenses and 
slashing salaries and stipends, but we did 
succeed in keeping our principal intact, loan- 
ing it preferably to the heathen round about 
us and letting the parishes and missions bor- 
row from them when they could at a higher 
rate of interest.” 

It is true that we should lean on the liv- 
ing, not on the saintly dead, not only for the 
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Pilgrimage to Tomb of St. Edmund 


O THE EDITOR: Readers of THE 
Livinc CHurcH who will be visiting 
England for Coronation may like to 
know that a pilgrimage will be made to 
the tomb of St. Edmund, K.M., Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, from Croydon on Sat- 
urday, June 19th. Pilgrims will travel by 
motor coach and the Mass of St. Edmund 
will be sung at Long Melford, Suffolk, 
en route for the shrine. Long Melford is 
one of the most celebrated of the old 
parish churches of England. 

It is of interest that this will be the 
first pilgrimage to visit the shrine of St. 
Edmund since the Reformation. 

All particulars may be obtained from 
Miss Malcolm Wood, Church Union 
Women’s Auxiliary, Westcroft, Carshal- 
ton, Surrey. 

Good accommodation for the night 
can be provided at Croydon, to insure a 
punctual start. E. Hosson, 
Secretary, Press Bureau. 
English Church Union. 


London. 


balancing of the budget but for the promotion 
| of all the enterprises of the Church. The late 
| George Fiske was wise in that he did not 


designate his parting benevolence beyond 
that which was his privilege in proportion- 
ing it for certain purposes. He laid no 
mortmain upon his gift. Let the Church use 
it, then, and all such gifts for the strengthen- 


| ing and extension of the Kingdom of God. 


(Rev.) ARTHUR L. WALTERS. 
Reedley, Calif. 


————_@—— 
The State of the Church 
O THE EDITOR: I have read the 


article by Canon Bell [L. C., February 
13th] and greatly admire his zeal for the 
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Anglican Church. He is sincere in his views, 
but I beg to differ in a few respects. Among 
the changes he mentions as taking place in 
the past quarter-century, the first is hard to 
prove. Every Church contains some sup- 
porters who on record are inactive some- 
where else. People who move every five or 
ten years generally are lax about transfer 
by letter. 

As for statement 5, many contributions 
are not labeled. 

The low spiritual life (statement 8) ap- 
plies to all Churches at this time. It is hardly 
in order to single out the Anglican Church 
for ostentation and respectability. Candles, 
vestments, and liturgical formulae are find- 
ing their way into various Protestant 
Churches. Sugar draws more flies than vin- 
egar, and respectability will appeal to more 
free-born English-speaking people today 
than the tactless roastings once popular. If 
the Bible doesn’t do it, neither can the priest 
scare a man out of hell. 

Charges of respectability usually do not 
come from an Anglo-Catholic source. This 
should give low Churchmen pause. But not 
even the Anglo-Catholics can prevent the 
coming of the days spoken of in II Thessa- 
lonians 2. However, if this time has not 
come, if the fig tree has not put forth its 
leaves, God will send the latter rains, and 
there will be a revival, as there has been 
before, in His own way. 

ELLioT HEMPSTEAD. 

Glen Rock, N. Y. 
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Annunciation and Maundy Thursday 


O THE EDITOR: In your answer [L. C., 
March 6th] to a correspondent who asks 
what is to be done this year about the con- 
flict between Maundy Thursday and the 
Annunciation, you say that in accordance 
with the Tables of Precedence in our Prayer 


Hymnals and Prayer Books 
for the Easter Season 


Parishes often find this time of year the most appropriate 
one for replenishing their supply of HYMNALS and PRAYER 
BOOKS, particularly of the musical edition of the HYMNAL 


for congregational singing. 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition at $1.20 a copy 
(or $1.00 a copy in lots of 100 or more.) 


Special Choir Edition, heavily reinforced, at 
$1.50 a copy (or $1.30 in lots of 100 or more.) 


Word Edition in red or blue cloth, at 40 cents 


a copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 31x51 in various colors, at 
35 cents a copy. 


Chancel Edition, 5x714,°in various colors 
and with larger type, at 60 cents a copy. 


Both editions are available in blue, red and 


purple cloth, and black and red fabrikoid. 


Carriage charges are in addition to prices 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
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WE BEHELD 
HIS GLORY 


By Nicholas Arseniev, D. D. 


Translated 


"WE BEHELD 
HIS GLORY - 


| Nicholas Arseniey 


from the German 
By 
Mary Anita 
Ewer, Ph. D. 


$3.00 


Plus Postage 


“This book makes fascinating read- 
ing partly because of its distinguished 
author and his unusual approach, but 
more especially because we are made 
to listen to the gospel as a trumpet 
blast of victory. Beholding His glory, 
we must be longingly facing for- 
ward. “—The Preshylertan Banner. 
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| Book the Annunciation is transferred to the 


day after Low Sunday, Monday, April 5th. 
This is, to be sure, a possible interpretation 
of the vague wording of the direction in the 
tables, but it is neither the only, nor the 
better interpretation of that wording. The 
rule is that the “Holy Day should be trans- 
ferred to the first convenient open day.” In 
this case Monday, April 5th, is the first 
possible open day, but it is mot convenient, 


| for it prevents the keeping of the first Even- 


song of the Annunciation for which proper 
psalms and lessons are provided by the 
Prayer Book. “The first convenient open day” 


| is Tuesday, April 6th, which allows for the 


full observance of the festival beginning 
with the first Evensong. The very careful 
Tables and Rules given in the Scottish Book 
of Common Prayer, 1929, and in The Book 
of Common Prayer proposed in 1928 for the 
Anglican Church say definitely that Tuesday 
after Low Sunday is the day. It is true that 
the rules of the Roman Church prescribe 
Monday, but the reason there that the 
Roman kalendar is so heavily overloaded 
that the translation of any festival is a very 
dificult matter. 

Those who follow Anglican usage will 
keep the Annunciation this year on April 
6th, while those who follow Roman usage 
will observe it on the 5th. 

(Rev.) W. D. F. Hucues. 


is 


New York. 


WE CANNOT subscribe to Fr. Hughes’ 
contrast between Anglican and Roman 
usage, as so positively stated in his last 
sentence. There is no universal Anglican 
rule. The English Prayer Book contains 
no table of precedence. ‘The Scottish 
Prayer Book and the English Proposed 
Book of 1928 do, it is true, specify that if 
the Annunciation falls during Holy Week 
its observance is to be transferred to the 
Tuesday following Low Sunday. On the 
other hand the Canadian Prayer Book 
with equal clarity transfers it to the Mon- 
day following Low Sunday, and we believe 
this to be the proper interpretation of the 
rule in our own Prayer Book. It is so 
recognized by most of the current kalen- 
dars of the American Episcopal Church, 
including the Forward Movement kalen- 
dar, the Ashby Calendar, the Ordo Cal- 
endar, and the Living Church Annual, and 
also in such English ones as we have been 
able to consult, including the Anglo- 
Catholic Annual. Monday, April 5th, is, 
we firmly believe, the proper day for the 
observance of the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion in the American Church this year. 
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Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, PUTA GO ee 
MARBLE AND OoD. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG ADVISING 

YOUR NEEDS. 


THe Eprror. 
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The Theology of Crisis 


JR THE EDITOR: There are frequent 
attacks in your columns on the theology 
of crisis commonly associated with the name 
of Karl Barth. One writer calls it irrational 
and questions its sanity, and says that some- 
one has seen “through” Barthianism. It 
would be interesting if any of the clergy 
could see to it. The theology of Barth requires 
intelligence and thinking. Our own Walter 
Lowrie’s commentary on St. Mark is largely 
unknown to our clergy, because it is intel- 
ligent instead of sugary. What seems fre- 
quently to be denounced as “fundamentalism” 
is what was the orthodox belief of all Cath- 
olics and Protestants up to a century ago. 
And the 19th century is not bright enough to 
discard all previous Biblical concept. 
(Rey.) CuHaries G. HAMILTON. 
Aberdeen, Miss. 


Marcu 20, 1937. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Adoration. By Alick Bouquet. Morehouse, Milwau- 
kee. Pp. 128. $1.00. 
{A simple but profound explanation of and 
instructicn in the exercise of the prayer of 
adoration. 

A Banker Meets Jesus. By Rowland Hegedues. 
Translated by M. L. Christlieb. Dutton, New 


Yorks, Ppa soos pL.002 ; ; 
{ The story of the author’s mystical experience. 
The book was published in Hungarian and 


German under the title, as literally translated, 
of Jesus in the Bechive. 


The Christian View of Life. By J. Gresham 
Machen. Macmillan, New York. Pp. 302. 
$2.50. 

‘The last book of the famous Presbyterian 


scholar. It was in the press at the time of 
his death, January 1, 1937. 


| Fairest Lord Jesus. By J. V. Mcldenhawer. Abing- 


don Press, New York. Pp. 200. $1.75. 
{ Sixteen meditations on the Gospel story, by 
the well-known Presbyterian minister. 

In Pursuit of Perfection: A Way of Christian Life. 
By Sibyl Harton. Foreword by the Bishop of 
Bristol. Morehouse, Milwaukee. Pp. 189. $2.00. 
{ An unusually fine bock on spiritual living 
and growing. While the plan of the rule sug- 
gested is old, the content is new and fresh. 
Fhere is an excellent bibliography. 


The Sacrament of Absolution. By C. J. S. Stuart. 


Foreword by E. Edmund Seyzinger, C.R. 
Morehouse, Milwaukee. Pp. 98. $1.00. 
{A helpful book for Church people who 


make their confessions regularly, by the rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Toronto, Canada. 


The Silver Lining. By Archer Wallace. Round 
Table Press, New York. Pp. 94. $1.00. 
‘A book addressed to those who need encour- 
agement and to those who need to encourage 
cthers. 


(Continued on page 378) 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


| 
APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Brown, Rev. Ricnarp I., formerly rector of 
St. John’s parish, Tampa, Fla. (S. F.); to be in 
charge of the Church of the Redeemer, Avon Park, 
and of St. Agnes’ Church, Sebring, Fla. (S. F.), 
effective April Ist. 


Frercuson, Rev. Grorcr W., is rector of St. 
Philip’s-in-the-Hills, Tucson, Ariz. Address, P. O. 
Box 2271. 


Girt, Rev. Joun M. B., formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg, Va. (S. V.); is 
vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Lakeview, Oreg. 
(E. O.),, since March Ist. 


Lawton, Rev. Dr. Grorcr T., formerly rector 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Norwood, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (S. O.); to be rector of St. 
John’s Church, Kewanee, Ill. (Q.), effective April 
15th. Address, 308 W. Central Blvd. 


Marrurews, Rey. Gornon, fermerly rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; to be rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Detroit, Mich., 
effective April 1st. 


Scumetser, Rev. Eart C., formerly in charge 
of Christ Church, Puyallup, Wash. (Ol.); to be 
rector of St. John’s Church, Seattle, Wash. (Ol.), 
effective April 15th. Address, 3050 California Ave. 


Sippers, Rev. Arcuisarp W., formerly rector 
of St. John’s Church,’ Seattle, Wash. (Ol.); to be 
in charge of Christ Church, Puyallup, Wash. (Ol.), 
pies April 15th. Address, 2002 W. Pioneer 

Lin 


STANLEY, Rey. K. G. T., formerly in charge 
of the mission of the Epiphany, Euclid, Ohio: to 


Marcu 20, 1937 


be rector of Trinity Church, Tiffin, Ohio, effective | 


April 10th. 
es, aw 


NEW ADDRESSES 


_ Atrrivcr, Rev. Crarx L., formerly 6855 
Vinewood Ave.; 3422 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


5 Incersor1t, Rev. Russeri R., formerly 1106 
W. Holly St.; St. Paul’s Parish House, 2120 Wal- 
nut St., Bellingham, Wash. 

Morcan, Rev. Sipney H., formerly 15 Roy 

600 Queen Anne Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Turrserc, Rev. Witiiam, formerly Lafayette 
Hotel, Rockford, Il.; 3333 N. Marshfield Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tyzer, Rev. Dr. B. P., formerly 1816 Wocd 


St., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 403 Fairmont Ave., 
Winchester, Va. 


‘SEs 


———e 


RESIGNATIONS 


Crusoe, Rey. Dr. Cuartes E., because of cli- 
matic reasons, is resigning the rectorship of St. 
George’s Church, Detroit, Mich., soon after Easter 
and will be available for supply work anywhere 
in the south or extreme west. 


SmitH, Rev. Craupius F., as rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Middlesboro, Ky. (Lex.); retired. 
————— 
DEPOSITION 


Brackxsuear, Wirriam Sr. Joun, Presbyter, 
by the Bishop of Texas, February 20, 1937. De- 
posed at his own request. 


ay 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


ORDINATIONS 


DeEAcoNs 


Minnesora—Ricuarp Runxet Emery was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop McElwain of 
Minnesota in St. James’ Church, St. Paul, February 
27th. The candidate was presented by the Rev. 
George C. Weiser and will continue at Seabury- 
Western. The Rev. Earle B. Jewell preached the 
sermon. 


Joun Tuurtow Baker was ordained deacon 
by Bishop McElwain in St. Mary’s Church, St. 
Paul, February 28th. The candidate was presented 
by the Rey. Frank Zoubek and will continue at 
Seabury-Western. The Bishop preached the sermon. 


_ OrEGoN—JvstTiINn SARGENT Epwarps was or- 
dained deacon in St. John’s Chapel, Evanston, IIL., 
on February 16th by Bishop Johnson of Colorado, 
acting for Bishop Dagwell of Oregon. The ordinand 
was present by the Rev. Dr. Paul S. Kramer, and 
will continue his studies at Seabury-Western. The 
Bishop preached the sermon. 


eke ae 

KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
APRIL 

4-6. Convention of Montana. 

6-7. Convention of Southern Ohio. 

11-13. Convocation of Eastern Oregon. 

12-13. Convention of Ohio. 

13. Convention of South Florida. 

14. Conventicns of Massachusetts, Sacramento. 

20-22 Forward Movement Commission Meeting. 

21-22. Convention of Kentucky. 

27-28. Convention of South Carolina. } 

28. Convocation of Arizona, Conventicn of 


Indianapolis. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Sn/ 


| CHURCH KALENDAR 


| MARCH 


Sixth (Palm) Sunday in Lent. 
Monday before Easter. 
23. Tuesday before Easter. 


24. Wednesday before Easter. 
25. Maundy Thursday. 
26. Good Friday. 


27. Easter Even. 


28. Easter Day. 
29. Easter Monday. 
30. Easter Tuesday. 
Sil (Wednesday. ) 


APRIL 
1. (Thursday.) 
4. First Sunday after Easter. 
5. Annunciation B. V. M.* (Monday.) 


i Second Sunday after Easter. 
18. Third Sunday after Easter. 
25, St. Mark. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
| 30. (Friday.) 
*Transferred from March 25th. 
a ee 
AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 
MARCH 
29. Holyrood, New York City. 
30. Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
31. St. John’s Cathedral, Quincy, Ill. 
APRIL 
1. St. James’, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
2. Advent, Boston. 
3. All Saints’, Oakville, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


ParepesEhOr oo SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field and tennis courts. 
Rate $650. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, 
Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environment, — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, 


Riding, Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 
Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


Saint Mary's School 
Peekskill New York 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


94th Year. Effective preparation for C.E.B. 
Examinations. General course. H. S. graduates prepared 
intensively for college. Secretarial. New academic build- 
ing. Riding, Pool. Sports. 

Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., J-L, Staunton, Va. 


Episcopal. 


Box 


College Preparatory | 
KEMPER HALL? 2: 
General Courses 
Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Tuition and board $850. Address: 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee - $300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 
THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


REPARATORY for col- 

lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Junlor Col- 
lege of Business Adminis- 
tration. Enrollment dou- 
bled In past five years. 
New fireproof dormitories, 
modern academic building 
and library, large recrea- 
tion and riding hall, sta- 
bles, gymnasium, Meme- 
rial Episcopal chapel, 
increased faculty. High 
scholarship standards with 
special supervision for in- 
dividual student. Confir- 
mation of Cadet candi- 
dates annually. All sports, 
golf, polo. Cavalry. In- 
fantry, Senior R. O. T. C. 
Band. Highest Govern- 
ment rating. 


Commandant, Wayne, Pa. Yr 


AT THE NATION’S 
SHRINE 


wal 


For eatalog, address Assistant 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL (sv,tives 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


| Che General Chenlogical Seminary 
Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


appress THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


leading to 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


NSA; Os sOml A Et 
Jat SO} lUlohey Ith 


In association with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Men 
Seeking Holy Orders a 


SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY COURSE 


Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 


For Particulars Write 
| THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 376) 

A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. 
Vol. III. By Henri Bremond. SPCK. Imported 
by Macmillan. Pp. 585. $5.75. 

§ The final volume of a great monumental 
work. 

The Via Media. By C. P. S. Clarke. Preface by 
the Bishop of Winchester. Longmans, Green, 
New York. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

{A vindication of the faith and order of the 
Church of England, by the Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


The Transcendence of Jesus Christ. By F. Cawley. 
Foreword by H. R. Mackintosh. Scribners, New 
York. Pp. 308. $4.00. 

A study of the unique features of the Person 
of Christ, with special reference to the Fourth 
Gospel. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Confirmed in This Faith. By Ronald Sinclair. Fore- 
word by the Bishop of Guildford. Mcrehouse, 
Milwaukee. Pp. 127. $1.00. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


{ An outline of instruction for boys and girls 
about to be confirmed or newly confirmed. The 
book would make a suitable gift from a god- 
parent to a godchild on the day of Confirmation. 


Pastoral Work Among Children. By A. R. Browne- 

Wilkinson. Morehouse, Milwaukee. Pp. 264. 
$2.40. o) 
{ This is one of the best books on religious 
education of recent years. The author, a priest 
of the Church of England, considers the sub- 
ject in the light of the increased need of good 
church schools and Confirmation schools in 
these times when the parents and the home 
do so much less than in former days. Trained 
teachers and fully qualified parents are more 
essential than ever. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Decency in Motion Pictures. By Martin Quigley. 
Macmillan, New York. Pp. 100. $1.00. 
§ An excellent little book on the value of good 
motion pictures and how to secure them. 


The Source of Civilization. By Gerald Heard. Har- 
pers, New York. Pp. 431. $3.50. : 
{ A new explanation of history, leading to an 
original social philosophy. 


Clb eW RIG Hy S be Riv 1 Gaies 


ILLINOIS . 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wiri1am Brewster Sroskxorr, D.D., Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays: 4:30-5:30, 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FaTuHers 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy 
Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and 
Sermon. 

VF eekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer, 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 

8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 

9:30 a.m., Children’s Service 
11:00 s.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 

7:30 p.m., Organ Recital 

8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon 
Daily, Holy Communion, 8:00 a.m. (except Sat- 

urday), also Thursday and Holy Days, 12 m. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Rorir H. Brooks, §.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m, Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Breadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m. Holy Communion. 

9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 

11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 

4 p.m. Evensong. - 

Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., 4 p.m. 
Wednesdays and Holy Days, Holy Communion 
at 10 a.m., Fridays at 12:15 p.m. 
Noonday Service Daily (except Saturday) 12:15 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wirtiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Mass, 7, 8, and 9: 30. 

Confessions: Thursdays, 4: 30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m., High Mass 
& Sermon, 11 a.m., Evensong & Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs- 
day and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 


Special Lenten Services Wednesday and Friday, . 


7:45 p.m. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis. By John 
Wolfe Lydekker. SPCK. Imported by Macmil- 
lan, New York. Frontispiece, pp. 272. S3Miog 
{A history of the ministry and censecration 
of the first colonial Bishop for America, cover- 
ing the years 1759-1787. 

Noble Families Among the Sephardic Jews. By 
Isaac Da Costa. With Some Account of the 
Capadose Family, by Bertram Brewster. And 
An Excursus on Their Jewish History. By Cecil 
Roth. Illustrated. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. 219 of text, pp. 44 of plates. $14. 
{ This sumptuous book, a large quarto, gives 
some account of the noble and distinguished 
Jewish families who were driven from Spain 
and Portugal in the 15th century, with interest- 
ing data as to their descendants in the Nether- 
lands and England. 

Suns Go Down. By Flannery Lewis. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.00. 


FICTION 


Busman’s Honeymoon. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50. 

The Flower Wagon and Other Stories. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. Round Table Press, New 
York. $1.00. 

Limping Sway. By Joseph McCulloch. Dutton, 
New York. $2.50. 

The Quiet Shore. By Walter Havighurst. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. 

The Satin Slipper. By Paul Claudel. Translated 
by John O’Connor. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 


The Tramp and His Woman. By Dorothy Charques. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Aftermath. By Sir James George Frazer. Macmil- 
lan, New York. Pp. 494. $3.00. 
{ A supplement to The Golden Bough, Frazer’s 
great work, 


Controlling Human Behavior. By Daniel Starch, 
Hazel M. Stanton, and Wilhelmine Koerth. 
Assisted by Roger A. Barton. Macmillan, New 
York. Pp. 638. $4.00. 

{A first book in psychology for college stu- 
dents. 


Feeding Our Children. By Frank Howard Richard- 
son, M.D. Crowell, New York. Pp. 159. $1.00. 


A Hermit in the Himalayas. By Paul Brunton. 
Dutton, New York. Pp. 322. $2.50. 
{ Meditations of a modern hermit. 


Inside Europe. By John Gunther. Harpers, New 
York. Pp. 468. $3.50. 
{| Revised and reset edition, with a new chap- 
ter on the British crisis. 


PAPER-BOUND PUBLICATIONS 


The Angels’ Gifts: A Mothering Sunday Anecdote. 
By F. W. K. Mothering Sunday Movement, 
27 Marston Road, Nottingham, England. 3d. 


Firmly I Believe. By Duncan Armytage. More- 
house, Milwaukee. Pp. 76. 60 cts. 
{ Instructions in Christian doctrine, given by 
the Canon Missioner of Southwark in South- 
wark Cathedral, evangelical in purpose and 
scope. 

Gospel Criticism and Form Criticism. By W. Emery 
Barnes. Scribners, New York. Pp. 83. $1.25. 
{ A criticism of From Tradition to Gospel, by 
Martin Dibelius; by the emeritus professor 
of divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


The Pathway to the Hills. By a Religious of St. 

Peter’s Community, Kilburn. Morehouse, Mil- 
waukee. Pp. 149. 80 cts. 
{Church teaching given to children in story 
form by a priest. This returns to-one of the 
best ways of instructing the boys and girls 
of a parish. 


Planning to Teach in the One-Room Church. By 
Elva M. Duel. Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pp. 48. 35 cts. 


{ An excellent manual of practical suggestions, 


Planning Worship in the One-Room Church. By 
Mary Heald Williamson. Abingdon Press, New 
York. Pp. 46. 35 cts. 

{The suggestions have in mind a Methodist 
congregation, 


What Does the Church of England Teach? By 
A. E. Gledhill. Morehouse, Milwaukee. Pp. 
ol el Sects: 
{ Autheritative statements taken from the 
Prayer Book, the Articles, and the Canons. 


GEASS ILRIED ADVERTISING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Health Resort 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


Caution 


Horr—Caution is suggested in dealing with a 
man representing himself as the Rev. F. J. Hott, 


of Columbus, Ohio. There is no such clergyman | 
in the diocese of Southern Ohio. Laymen approached 


by this man are urged to get in touch immediately 
with their local rector. Further information may be 
cbtained from the executive secretary, 223 West 
Seventh street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Died 


Hurp, JoeN—husband of Emilie Wheaton Hurd, 
at his home in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
on February 26. 
I heard a Voice from Heaven saying, 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


LitientTHAt, Emma—sister of the Rev. Herman 
L. Lonsdale entered into Life Eternal February 
2d at the Hartford Hospital, Conn., after a short 
illness. 
She 
friend, 


was a staunch Churchwoman, a 
and a devoted sister. 

The Burial Office on February 4th was taken 
by the Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., of 
Connecticut, and the 
D.D., of Hartford and Farmington, Conn. 


loyal 


Resolution 


Revd. George T. Linsley, | 


ST. ANDREW'S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or Sr. Joun Bap- 
rist. Fer women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CAMP 
CAMP TOMANIWUS (Ocean-Forest-Lake). A 
high-grade camp for boys in the Siuslaw National 


Forest, Ore. 3 age groups. Cabins. Showers. All 
sports: Indian craft, donkeys, swimming, canoeing, 


sailing, archery, riflery. Nurse, camp mother, 
trained counsellors. Catalog. Rey. Hare B. 
Eusanks, Camp Director, 528 Pacific Terrace, 


Klamath Falls, Oregon, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Grissirr, Inc., 540 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


materials— 


FOR SALE 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcerr 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trentcn, N. J. 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand-made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles. Sent on ap- 
proval. Sr. Curistopuer’s Guitp, 23 Christopher 
Street, New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery. Address, Sr. Mary’s Hospirar For Cuit- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Clerical 


POSITION OPEN in Eastern city for experienced 


clergyman as hospital chaplain. Must be un- 
married. Under 40. Address communications to 
Box C-185, Tue Living Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Warren Rocers Dix 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
Vestry of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., at 
their regular meeting, January 13, 1937: 


Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God to 
take unto Himself Warren Rocers Drx, who 
entered into eternal life December 29, 1936, the 
Vestry of St. Jchn’s Church, with a deep sense of 
loss, record their profound appreciation and grat- 
itude for his many years of able and devoted service 
in this Parish. 


Mr. Dix was a member of the Vestry for 
fifty-one years, serving at Warden during the last 
twenty-four years, and as Clerk of the Vestry 
forty-eight years. For twenty-four years he was a 
member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, 
and for a number of years a Trustee of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington. 


Finely qualified by natural ability, legal train- | 


ing and experience, with the grace and virtue of 
an exemplary Christian character, he served in his 
every office with devotion, effectiveness and dis- 
tinction, and was held in high esteem and affection 
by his fellow Churchmen and fellow citizens. 

Be it, therefore, resolved: that the Rector and 
Vestry of St. John’s Church do extend their 
deepest sympathy to his widow, Mrs. Mary-Louise 
Clark Dix and 

Be it further resolved: that this resolution be 
spread upon the Minutes, and that a copy be 
sent to Mrs. Dix. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on applicaticn. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No Meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 


Sister SupERIOR, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


An OUTLINE OF THE CEREMONIAL OF THE HoLy 

CoMMUNION IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE AMER- 
1cAN Prayer Book anp ANGLICAN TRraDITION. 
A practical guide for those who desire to follow 
the Anglican Use. Sent postpaid for fifty cents. 
Rey. L. E. Danirers, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lierary, Convent cf the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 
THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 


are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Freperic Cook Morrenouse Memoria Liprary, 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 
but contains an unusual selection of Church books 
and periodicals, American and English, as well as 
general reference works. Bcoks cannot be drawn 
out, but are available for free reference from 8: 30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 

. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser ; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


Clerical 


PRIEST desires position as Rector or assistant. 

Experienced pastor, preacher, musician. Will go 
anywhere. Box D-187, Tur Livinc Cuurcu, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


PRIEST-ORGANIST desires position. Experi- 

enced with male and mixed choirs, accomplished 
organist, good pastor. Box D-188. Tue Livinc 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


» 


PRIEST-RECTOR desires summer supply work 
for months June-July-August. Box D-182, Tue 
Livinc CxHurcnu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PRIEST REQUIRES supply work all or part of 

summer with entire charge of parish. Highest 
recommendaticn of Bishop. Box D-183, Tre Livine 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


RECTOR: Good preacher, faithful priest desires 

change. Not afraid of work. On Diocesan Coun- 
cil. Splendid references. 41 years old. Good reasons 
for change. Box P-184, Tue Livinc Cuvurcnu, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER in down- 

town Cincinnati church desires change. Con- 
servatory graduate, experienced with boy and 
mixed choirs. Specializing in liturgical services. 
Highest lay and clerical references, including 
Bishop Henry ‘Wise Hobson of Cincinnati. Address 
communications to Bex C-179, Tue Livine 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


GRAND PIANO urgently needed for choir room 

of small Catholic parish in New Jersey. If you 
have such a piano which you are nct using, won’t 
you give it to us and let it be used in God’s 
service? The sixty-five year old instrument now in 
use is falling to pieces. Box S-189, Tur Livinc 
Cnurcnu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MowBRAY LMPORTATIONS mowsray 


PRAYER AND LIFE 
By the Author of THE WAY 


“The point emphasized is that prayer 
should not be divorced from everyday lite 
as a whole, but woven into its texture 
as an essential part of our being.”— 
Church Times (London). 80 cts. 


FIRMLY I BELIEVE 
By the Rev. Duncan Armytage 


Many people, says Canon Armytage, give 
up the practice of religion mainly because 
they have never taken the time to think 
and weigh the meaning of the articles ot 
the Christian Faith. In these five sermons 
he offers constructive teaching on the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Sacraments, and the Church. 60 cts. 


Unusual and Fascinating 


HAGGERSTON YEAR 
By the Rev. H. A. Wilson 


Interesting Drawings on the front and back covers 
by Clare Dawson 


Excellent for Gifts or Awards 


THE LITTLE ONES’ 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Four little booklets of delightful readings and 
pictures for younger children on the life and 
teaching of our Lord. Each booklet contains 
eight colored pictures and numerous other illus- 
trations. Colored picture cover. Each, 60 cts. 


NO. 1—I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY 


NO. 2—THERE’S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


NO. 3—LOVING SHEPHERD OF THY SHEEP 
NO. 4—O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


An absorbing book by the vicar of St. August- 
ine’s, Haggerston, East London, and author of 
Haggerston Sermons. From beginning to end the 
reader will mentally enter into the life of Saint 
“Orgustyne’s’ —to quote the vernacular — will 
share its simple pleasures, its sorrows, take part 
in the glorious Anglo-Catholic services. Father 
Wilson’s burning love for souls shines out from 
every page. One lays the book down with a feeling 
of envy almost for the ardent faith of these simple 


folk. 


By Evelyn Underhill 
“This striking essay of 
is well worth printing in pamphlet form. 
We have seldom seen so convincing and 


Miss Underhill 


beautiful a setting-forth of a duty and 
privilege which too many forget.’— 
American Church Monthly: tSucts: 


PASTORAL WORK 
AMONG CHILDREN 
By the Rev. A. R. Browne-Wilkinson 


A valuable treatise for the parish priest 
and Church school teacher on varied 
aspects of work among children by a 
priest of the Church of England who is 
an acknowledged expert in religious edu- 
cation. $2.40 


‘ai 


14 E. Forty-first Street, New York City 


$1.40 


MASTER BUILDERS 
By the Rev. A. E. Simpson, D.D. 


These counsels on the parochial ministry 
are the results of deep reflection as well 
as of the experience of nearly forty years. 
The author lays great stress on the point 
that a right aim is even more important 
than right methods if a truly Christian 
parish life is to be built up. 80: cts. 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TEACH? 
By the Rev. A. E. Gledhill 


Gathered together in this small book are 
a number of authoritative statements 
from the Prayer Book, etc., which help 
in answering this question. TSects: 


A Book for those just Confirmed 


CONFIRMED IN THIS FAITH 
By the Rev. Ronald Sinclair 


An Outline of Instruction for those who would 
like to have in some more permanent form a re- 
minder of what they learned and thought about 
in the days of their preparation for Confirmation. 
In his “Introduction” the author tells us that 
“This little book is written for certain educated 
young people I know of between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen. I am, however, optimistic 
enough to hope that it may possibly be a useful 
present for a parent or godparent to give to a 
Confirmation candidate—whether a boy or a girl 
matters not—on the eve of Confirmation.” $1.00 


| 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
«» 1801 W. Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee 


